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ON THE GREEN RIVER MARSHES. 


By ROSS KINER. 


HAT is it? What is it that causes one to be so 
darned uneasy along in February, when the 
first break-up comes? When the snow changes 

to rivulets that chase one another along devious winding 
ways, on their quest for the river or low lying, hill en- 
circled marsh. What is it that causes one to hunt up 
the old disreputable looking hunting coat? to dig out all 
the pockets and put it through the washing machine ?— 
for Bridget positively refuses to attempt any repairs in 
its present unclean condition. Get a few empty shot 
sacks; have her patch this shell pocket there, sew up 
that rip in the back game slit; show her where that one 
front loop in the shell vest needs a stitch or two—for a 
shell always slides out when you bend over. 

“Why don't you buy a new coat?” she sniffs. 
New coat? New coat! you gasp and hold up both 
hands in stupified astonishment. New coat! Why, 
girl, you answer, a hunting coat is just like a meer- 
schaum pipe. No good until it’s colored properly, and 
it takes years and years to do that. A patch here and 
a patch there; the whole nondescript fabric colored as 
only innumerable trips over upland, through marsh and 
in the tangled woodland can color. Spattered by the 
rain and stained by the mud of many a country road. 
But Oh! how perfectly it blends with the dead grass or 
withered rushes. New coat? Never! as long as the old one holds together. 

You slip out to the work-shop and look the shell case over. So many 
chilled 6s; a few 7s left from quail time; got to have 100 or more of those 
special loads—something that will go away out and up and stop an old pintail 
drake when he is trying to sky-rocket himself out of range. Then you dream. 
Big dreary cornfield early in March: too early for decoys, not enough mallards 
coming in yet. 

Here and there a shallow muddy little pond. Bunch of stalks interwoven, 
not too thick. Oh, you fellows know how. One lone pintail drake, suspicious 
as blazes. Circling, circling and circling. Flat on your back you lie, never bat- 
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tin an eye-lash. Mow/ Ping! Oh, rats! 
Pinc! Ah-h! that’s better. Nothing like 
chilled 5s in the left barrel when they 
climb. There! now you are awake once 
more. You go to the closet, uncase the 
little gun, glance through the shiny, spot- 
less barrels; wipe out the oil and put in 
fresh, hook stock and barrels together 
and snap the fore-end home. You squint 
over her a few times, admire her shapely 
lines and the perfection of her balance. 
To you, the only gun! Then dream 
again. River, marsh, March winds, 
March skies, whistling wings and the 
snappy reports. What is it? Duck/ 
Now, Brothers, before you jump on 
me with both feet—for by this time you 
must have learned that I am speaking of 
spring shooting—listen to my explana- 
tion, apology or excuse. Ever since I 
have been old enough I have hunted, 
and, if lucky and could point her straight, 
have shot ducks in the spring. Why? 
Firstly: Because where I was born and 
raised and where I now live (within 20 
miles of my birth place) on the edge of 
the historic Green River marshes, in 
Northern Illinois, it has been from the 
earliest settlement of the country the uni- 
versal custom to shoot wild fowl in the 
spring. Secondly: Because we seldom, 
owing to the increasing drainage of the 
lowlands, have water enough for fall 
shooting. Out of the 25 years that I 
have handled the scatter gun, I can only 
count 3 years in which we were enabled 
to bag even a few ducks in the fall. 
Thirdly: In the winter months, from 
November until February, the boys: in 
the Sunny Southland are knocking the 
cover off of them; while in glorious Sep- 
tember and more sober but golden Octo- 
ber the fellows, the lucky, lucky fellows 
whose homes are in Minnesota and both 
Dakotas, get their share of the sport that 
makes one’s heart beat faster and sets 
one’s nerves a-tingle. While here, where 
I have cast my lot for life, for possibly 6 
weeks—from March 1 until April 15— 
we have very indifferent shooting. Some- 
times they are misled by the first thaw. 
They come and are driven back southward 
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again. Then when Spring, real Spring, 
puts in her appearance, chafing at the 
delay, they take the through express, 
The Mississippi Air Line, and high up 
with whirring wings, aided by the warm 
south wind, the main flight passes grand- 
ly by. 

Let me be the last one to stand in the 
way of the movement to abolish spring 
shooting. I hope I am too good a sports- 
man to hinder any crusade that will in 
any way help to preserve our only too 
rapidly disappearing game. Not only 
for ourselves but for our posterity, my 
own boys included. No spring shooting, 
no shooting at all for me. But if, in the 
course of things that are to be, spring 
shooting is abolished, they cannot take 
from me my memories of many wind 
swept, glorious days afield when the 
northern flight was on. 


* * ad * 


One morning last spring I was doing 
extra duty on the business end of a mop 
handle, when Bridget came to the door 
that connects our living rooms with the 
barber shop. ‘‘Harry just phoned up,” 
she said. ‘‘He says you'd better come 
down right away. | he ducks have come.” 
Harry—he’s that red-headed, right- 
handed brother-in-law of mine—the boy 
that lives in Rickel Town and runs a 
country store across the road from the 
blacksmith shop, where Scrub, the only 
Scrub, holds forth. 

In an hour’s time we were on the road. 
Bridget, the Kids and yellow dog, behind 
the old grey horse. On the road, did I 
say? I beg pardon, zz the road expresses 
it much better. In the road, deep in the 
road—the worst road I ever remember to 
have traveled in all my days in this coun- 
try of black soil, sand and yellow clay. 

Two miles west of Prophetstown lies 
Portland. Portland was to have been 
the metropolis of southern Whiteside 
County. Lying as it does on the high 
bank, at the river’s edge, where the grand 
old Rock makes one wide sweep to the 
southward, around the Mill Woods; then 
north by west again on its journey to the 
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Mississippi. Steamboats came up Rock 
River in those far-off days. Portland 
had stores, a mill, a fine hote}, and then— 
Alas! for Portland’s dream of future 
greatness and its castles in the air! The 
railroad came, and, as railroads often do, 
left Portland out in the cold. Dead was 
the steamboat traffic, silenced were the 
busy mill stones, and the water ran no 
more in the narrow race. Portland moved 
what could be moved to the railroad, and 
what could not be still stands upon the 
river bank at the foot of old Thunder 
Bolt—a relic of the early ’50s and the 
things that might have been. 

Uncle Sam lives in Portland, and when 
we reached his place I was well-nigh dis- 
couraged. Old Jack was winded and 
mud from fetlock to shoulder-point. 
Uncle Sam’s is a bully place to lunch. 
We lunched. Uncle Sam’s bungalow is 
perched high up above any danger of 
overflow, and well it is, for that March 
morning the old river was angry, very 
angry, at the ice, the gorged ice that 
choked her imperious way. The Mill 
Woods—a low-lying tract of timber 
across from Uncle Sam’s—was one vast 
lake. And ducks! Oh! you fickle, fickle 
Goddess of Luck! What a trick you 
played me that day. 

Now one word. This was Sunday, 
and Bridget draws the line sharp and 
distinct in regard to Sunday Shooting. 
I don't shoot. Ducks/ There were thou- 
sands of them—pintails and mallards, 
mallards and pintails, teal and black- 
heads—circling and dropping, dropping 
into that overflowed timber. Spell bound 
I stood, while my ears tingled as the re- 
port of some more lucky fellow’s gun 
came echoing across the turbid river. 
Uncle Sam said Stay and in the morning 
take the boat and hop to’em. But no. 
I had promised Harry. Besides, I ar- 
gued, they'll be in the cornfields in the 
back country tomorrow, so why worry. 
Haven’t I always preferred cornfield to 
river shooting? Oh, poor misguided me! 
I took one farwell look at those eddying, 
pitching and hungry flocks, making for 
that timber house of refuge, where dinner 
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of hemp in abundance was already spread 
just beneath the surface of the flood 
water, and then we labored on. I say 
we, for most of the way (and we had 8 
miles yet to go) Pal and I hoofed it along 
the road’s edge, while Bridget and Buster 
sat in state among the robes, the shell 
and gun cases, hunting togs and such 
and coaxed old Jack along. Eventually 
we arrived, to find that Harry was not 
yet at home, having been called away. 

In the morning, after a peach of a 
breakfast, Red announced: ‘‘ Now, the 
first thing on the program is to butcher 
that pig.’”’ Butcher? Why, Gosh all 
Friday! I says, to myself, I came down 
here to shoot duck, not kill pig. ‘‘We’re 
going to kill that pig,” he continued, 
“before we go hunting. Scrub will help 
us. Nothing doing in the forenoon in 
the duck line, any way.” We dressed 
the pig. That is, Red and Scrub did. I 
stood around with more eyes for the oc- 
casional flock of pintail, that skimmed 
along high up, than I had for that low- 
down, ornery hog. It was over at last, 
and Mr. Pig hung, white and clean, on the 
gambrel stick, split from tail to shoulder, 
looking fine. 

After dinner we started out in brave 
array. Scrub with the Ithaca; Red with 
the Marlin; I with the pop-gun in the rear. 
At the North Bridge we held counsel. 
East or west? East won, for had they 
not been coming into King's overflowed 
willows all of Saturday afternoon? 

Oh, you wraith of the day they did 
come in! how many and many a bitter 
disappointment we charge up to you! 
King’s Willows—no ducks. Away off 
to the east we could see a large bunch 
rise and circle, drop down, then rise and 
circle again. They were too far away to 
attempt to reach that afternoon, through 
cornfields, where the going was a night- 
mare. Plunk! one foot in, ankle deep. 
Squoosh! Pounds of black mud cling- 
ing tight to one’s boot as it was advanced 
for the step. Then Plunk and Squoosh 
again. Not for us! we staid at King’s 
Willows, for Scrub and Red prophesied, 
They’ll sure come back. They did—all 
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headed west and so blooming high that 
a new Springfield might, if it exerted 
itself somewhat, throw one of its steel- 
jacketed hornets among them. One lone 
mallard drake, a trifle lower than the rest, 
swung round. Quack! quack! quack! 
Scrub coaxed on his call, and Scrub can 
coax some. Again that call—lower now ; 
I can’t describe it. But you fellows know 
that guttural, soft toned pleading that so 
often brings them in. Gee! he’s plenty 
close, I thought, as he swung in behind 
me. Isn't it funny how many of you fel- 
lows are troubled with that same attack of 
Can’t-wait-for-’em on your first try-out? 
A lot of you, I venture, if you’d own up. 
Ping! Ping! I cut loose, only to bring 
down upon my luckless head revilings 
and vitriolic remarks from Red and a 
grin from Scrub, for Ae understood. ‘I 
scared him, any way.”” You know your- 
self how close the first one looks, when 
you haven't touched the old gun for 
months. And then, when you raise up 
and whale away, you find too often that 
Mr. Duck wasn’t within 100 yards. 
Back across the overflowed meadow 
we splashed, following the flight. Half- 
way across, Red whistled shrill and clear. 
I knew, and, quickly looking up, I saw a 
mallard drake heading straight toward 
me—but up, ’way up! Funny how they’ll 
act sometimes. Some days you can bur- 
row like a woodchuck in your blind, see 
you they will. Again they'll fly right 
onto you when you are in plain sight. 
There we were, three of us, wading 
through open water, all of us throwing 
water like a stern-wheeler, and that fool 
duck coming head on. Of course he 
was high—but he didn't know the Parker. 
At the first barrel he staggered; at the 
second, he slanted downward in one long 
sweeping curve and struck with a splash 
in the half-submerged grass. After that, 
remarks disparaging the pop-gun's ability 
to shoot were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Arriving at the road, we decided 
to call it off for the day. We headed for 
the store, while from the direction of the 
Old River, 10 miles to the northward, 
every minute I could hear, softened by 
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the distance, a faint Boom! boom! boom! 
Next morning Scrub said the Big Farm 
was the place. Now the Big Farm has 
been posted for Lo! these many years. 
And it was only by a piece of good luck 
and the kindness of the new Manager 
that we received permission to hunt 
thereon. Something like 2,000 acres of 
low ground looked pretty good to me. 
The Manager told us to go ahead and 
hunt where we pleased. Scrub and Harry 
headed for the North Pasture. I thought 
the south side of the road, along the big 
ditch, was about my size. Ducks I saw 
in plenty that day, but it was impossible 
to get near enough to kill one—all of 
them dropping into an immense cut-over 
wild hay meadow that had overflowed. 
Finally, by taking advantage of every 
possible shot that offered, I rounded up 
at the buggy with a pair of pintails. 
Rickel Store lies on the bank of what 
at one time was the Big Slough. At the 
present time it is pretty well drained out, 
but there are occasional places along its 
length of 20 miles or more where in the 
early spring the ditches have not much 
effect and one of these lies northwest of 
Rickel Store—300 acres of rush and cat- 
tail, marsh and pasture. That afternoon 
Scrub took to the east of the North 
Branch; Red and I to the west. Scrub 
held for the east side, because Saturday 
night they lit in there scandalous. The 
wraith again—the wraith of the day they 
did come in! Red and I each carried an 
empty cracker-box. There was about a 
foot of water all over the patch, and, by 
placing the cracker-box in a thick bunch 
of rushes, we could sit down in comfort 
in a fine natural blind. Oh! how I en- 
joyed that afternoon. It isn’t always the 
shooting that makes a perfect day. The 
blackbird concert was entrancing, while 
their zrial ballet—well, I cannot find 
words, but you fellows know all about it. 
Small flock after small flock stringing in, 
all their little throats working over-time. 
Then, with a muffled roar, a cloud of 
them would rise, make a swing or two, 
then settle again, with never a break in 
the music. As I watched, part of the 
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verses of one of Chicago’s sportsman 
poets came to mind. 
“Far in the sky their flight I trace, 
In flocks that waver and interlace.” 

Whirr! Bang! bang! ‘Well, what 
do you think of that?” I exclaim sorrow- 
fully, but get no farther, for from behind 
me come words that do not mince their 
meaning. “If you can’t hit ’em just re- 
member that the next bunch that comes 
in might swing between us and give me 
a shot too.’’ Then the speech trails off 
into an inarticulate murmur. Huh, in- 
deed. What is that? Gee! wasn’t that 
a peach of a kill, and I saunter out and 
pick up Mrs. Mallard. Well, I can hit 
‘em sometimes, any way. ° There’s a 
black speck away over the timber to the 
eastward and coming my way. Ha! I 
thought I recognized that wing motion. 
A low note or two from the crow call 
and he changes his course a few points to 
investigate. Too late! The chilled 5s 
are deadly at 40 yds. and Mr. Crow folds 
up and does a high dive. ‘ Good shot!” 
comes from behind me. Oh! Red will 
admit the truth once in a while. A half- 
hour’s wait; then Red’s whistle, low but 


clear. ‘‘Mark north by east!’’ he calls 
softly. Here they come—a half dozen 
mallards. I can hear Scrub’s duck call 


coaxing, coaxing, coaxing, but they ignore 
him and after a few preliminary circles 
swing just out of range. 

Rickel Store, as are all country stores, 
is the gathering place for all the country 
round. After supper, with the briars all 
aglow, we sat and listened to the talk 
that eddied to and fro. We learn of 
many things. Among them, that west- 
ward, along the famed Spade Slough, on 
Monday So and So killed so many; that 
on Tuesday So and So got the limit. 

Thursday morning found us on our 
way. At Charlie’s place we receive per- 
mission, drive down the lane and unhitch 
old Jack in a little grove on the edge of 
Spade Slough. Northward we saw a 
duck boat working slowly along the open 
channel. Presently it disappeared in one 
of the small side bayous, and as we gazed, 
taking in the lay of the land, we saw a 
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bunch swing, saw the fleecy jet of smoke, 
caught the dull report, and a lone pintail 
collapsed and left her friends forever. 
That decided us. Away we started, 
agreeing. to meet at the Grove at noon. 
Scrub located about 200 yards north- 
ward, along the channel; Red, near a 
little pond; myself, midway between them 
both. A most uncomfortable place to 
shoot, is Spade Slough; but one cannot 
have a Morris chair and a foot-stool in 
duck-shooting time. High joggly bogs; 
between the bogs muskrat runs, where 
apparently there is no bottom. Main 
channel, unwadable. I carried out a 
small piece of fence board, and, resting 
each end upon a bog, sat up to my knees 
in water. My only blind, what little 
marsh grass I could straighten up around 
me. First blood for Scrub-—a pair of 
teal buzzed down the channel too near 
that old Ithaca. ‘‘Good boy!”’ I yell, as 
the pair fold up, strike one after the other 
in the open water and plow for yards, 
stone-dead, along the surface from the 
impetus of their flight. A mallard drake 
came prospecting down the slough. Gee! 
won't Scrub center him! I whisper. No? 
Why, he must have flown within 30 yards 
of him. Can it be he did not see him. 
On he came. He didn’t get by me, and 
when, at lunch-time, I asked Scrub: 
‘‘Didn’t you see that drake I killed?—he 
came right over you.” “Sure,” he 
drawled; ‘“‘but I had two teal, so I let 
him go. Thought maybe he'd give you 
fellows a shot.” 

That afternoon, while the three of us 
were sitting cramped among the bogs, 
two miles away, across that unwadable 
channel and a good four miles around by 
the road, we could see the pintails com- 
ing from the north and dropping in, to 
feed in the cornfields on what was, as 
near as we could judge, the Maplewood 
Farm—the scene of the reported good 
shooting of Monday and Tuesday. The 
wraith again! 

Friday found us again on the road— 
our objective point the cornfield feeding 
ground of the afternoon before. At the 
foot of the bluff a mutual acquaintance 
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gave us a minute account of where to go. 
He was driving a heavy team of horses 
hitched to a farm wagon. Noticing how 
blown and muddy his horses were, I 
asked about the road. ‘Oh! driving 
those light rigs, you boys can get through 
all right."’ We had taken a friend of 
Harry’s with us that day and had Harry’s 
little gray hitched to one rig and a black 
mare belonging to the friend to the other. 
May that farmer acquaintance be forgiven 
for telling us we could get through! 
After the first ten rods we all piled out 
and walked. The road was just a nar- 
row strip of bottomless mud, flanked on 
either side by ditches, bank-full of water. 
The poor horses would plunge along for 
a few rods, then stop to breathe, while 
we wallowed along as best we could. At 
the first opportunity we left the horses 
hitched to the hedge at the only piece of 
solid ground in sight (an old hay-stack 
bottom by the roadside) and waded away 
southward. We found where they had 
been feeding all right: empty shells, in- 
numerable duck tracks, but no ducks. 
On the way across we jumped a cripple 
from out one of the swales. He got up 
behind us. Harry’s friend saluted him 
with both barrels, but only a feather or 
two remained behind. We hung around 
that dreary waste of cornstalks until after 
10 o'clock, hoping against hope. Away 
over to our right we noticed a few ducks 
dropping in, and concPuded it was a case 
of hustle. We must either go after them 
or go home empty handed. Finally, 
after a gruelling tramp, we got near 
enough to locate them in a small corn- 
field on the edge of Knapper Slough. 
When within 80 rods of the cornfield 
Scrub and I found we had a high hedge 
to climb over, burrow through or go 
around. We burrowed. Following our 
invariable custom, we rémoved the shells 
from both guns, and, talking and laugh- 
ing, made the passage. Not 30 yards 
from where we wrestled through that 
thorny abatis was a little measly pond, 
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and, as we emerged on hands and knees, 
a pair of lordly mallards got up and sailed 
away. Now, why did they do that? Un- 
der ordinary circumstances one couldn’t 
have crawled within 300 yards, making 
the racket we did. Entering the corn- 
field, mallards began getting up in pairs, 
single birds and bunches. Scrub cut out 
a pair from a belated bunch, while I nailed 
a mallard hen that lingered just a bit too 
long. Hastily throwing together the 
cornstalk blinds, we waited patiently for 
their return. Did they come back? A 
very few. At the count up, Scrub had 
three; the other boys two apiece; while 
I had Scrub tied. 

The next day being Saturday, we con- 
cluded to try again that cornfield on the 
bank of Knapper Slough. Surely, those 
mallards will come back. Lots of scat- 
tered corn, plenty of water and not much 
shooting in that vicinity. I will not weary 
you with an account of that evening’s re- 
turn along that bottomless pike. We 
profited by our Friday’s experience and 
left our rig at the foot of the bluff. We 
(the whole three of us) killed oxe little 
green-wing teal that day! Returning 
early, I walked over to the slough, along 
the big ditch where the blackbird orches- 
tra held forth, and killed a pair of mal- 
lards—the hen falling, hard hit, in the 
timber at the edge. 1 could not find her. 
Sunday morning, before I started home, 
I had another look. ,Although I found 
her, the too early rising crows had beaten 
me. They had had Fresh Mallard on 
the Grass for breakfast. 

In all that never-to-be-forgotten week 
of waiting, in different blinds, of seeming- 
ly endless trips over bottomless roads, I 
killed 12 ducks; while for the first three 
days, in the Mill Woods and in the over- 
flowed hemp patches along the river, the 
boys, some of them, killed the limit every 
day and all of them got good bags. The 
river I had left behind! Oh! you wraith! 
you elusive, always followed, never found - 
day—the day they do come in. 


CE “SO . 
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TRAILS IN THE SNOWY SOLITUDES. 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


UTSIDE it was bitter 
cold and a few scat- 
tering flakes of snow 
were falling. Inside 
a wood fire crackled 
merrily. Seated in 
front of the fire, I 
was buried deep in 
a magazine article, 
when the telephone 
ring interrupted me. 
Answering it, I re- 
ceived a message to 
the effect that I was 
to have a two days’ 
vacation forced upon 
me. Then I _ went 
back to my _ story, 
but a certain thought 
which had_ entered 
my mind drove away 

all taste for literature and I soon threw 

down the magazine and began working 
along the line of that thought, which was 
rapidly developing into a full-sized plan. 
First, I delved deep into a bureau 
drawer and out came my pack-straps; 
next I dug a couple of heavy blankets 
from an old chest; a pair of moccasins 
and sundry articles of heavy clothing 
were brought from a dark closet and the 
snowshoes were taken from their hooks 
in the corner. Then I got together pro- 
visions for one day and a few culinary 
utensils. These latter and a short han- 
dled axe I rolled up with the blankets 
and tied securely with the pack-straps. 
Early the next morning I took the 
train, bound for a little station—merely 

a lumber company’s supply station— 

away up near the northern end of Ver- 

mont. Now as you are probably won- 
dering what I am going for and so forth, 

I will explain. It had been an unusually 

severe winter. The mercury had hud- 











dled below zero nearly all the time and 
deep snows lay everywhere. About 4% 
feet had fallen when three successive 
thaws had settled it to 3 feet and another 
cold snap had formed a crust that made 
the snowshoeing excellent. I had a de- 
sire to know how our friends, the woods 
folk, fared in winter. I became some- 
what anxious. Had they survived the 
deep snows and intense cold? Now is 
my chance to find out, was what I 
thought when I received the message and 
that explains why I am hurrying away 
this sharp winter morning. 

I did not reach the little station until 
after 11 o'clock, so stopped for a hearty 
dinner with the lumber jacks; then tied 
on the snowshoes, shouldered my pack 
and started out. Now I have neglected 
to mention my companion, but it’s un- 
necessary, for nearly all Sports AFIELD 
readers know that I seldom go into the 
woods without my old dog, Skip. Well, 
Skip was with me when I left the little 
station and pushed away to the north 
along the valley of a small river. Four 
or five inches of soft snow had fallen 
during the previous night and the track- 
ing was all that could be desired. Fol- 
lowing along up the bank of the little 
river, I soon came to a marshy swamp 
where it widens out and forms a small, 
muddy pond. I knew this must be a 
favorite building place for muskrats, but 
their dome-shaped houses were all buried 
deep and the only outward signs of the 
life and activity underneath were a few 
trails leading to and from a hole in the 
snow at the upper end of the pond. Just 
above the pond is a stretch of open water 
that, on account of its swiftness, had suc- 
cessfully defied the frost and here I 
found a mink’s track. “ Ah, Mr. Mink!” 
said I to myself, “ you are shy and cun- 
ning but the tell-tale snow will reveal 
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many of your secrets.” He had worked 
along up the bank, jumped from one icy 
stone to another and at last found a deep 
pool where he succeeded in catching a 
trout, with a fine disregard for the fish 
and game laws. This was disappointing. 
An animal’s trail is never so interesting 
after he has had a good meal, so I left 
the river, crossed a cedar swamp and be- 
gan climbing the hardwood ridge beyond. 

Rabbit tracks were in abundance all 
over the swamp. A red squirrel came 
dashing down a nearby spruce and out 
on a broken branch and chattered and 
coughed and coughed and chattered, un- 
til I was puzzled to know whether he 
was scolding me for intruding or laugh- 
ing at me for coming out in the cold. 
But even the little squirrel looked hun- 
gry and was probably sorry he had not 
been as wise as his brother, the chip- 
munk, and laid in a supply of food for 
the winter months. A little farther on 
I found a dead bird on the snow. There 
was no weight to the poor little body. 
Starvation had done it. Other. birds, 
such as nuthatches, that procure their 
food from the trees, had fared better. 
There is a white-breasted now, coming 
down that half rotten elm. Like the nut- 
hatches, the chickadees have successfully 
withstood the stringent winter and at al- 
most every step I hear their merry Sic-a- 
dee-dee! sic-a-dee-dee! They are the 
happiest little creatures of the whole big 
woods and their cheery notes make a 
warm spot in a man’s heart as he tramps 
through the cold, silent forest. Pres- 
ently I came upon a fox track. He had 
traveled in my direction, so I followed 
the trail. His every move showed his 
hunger. He pried into every place where 
there was a possibility of a scant mouth- 
ful to stand between a poor fox and 
starvation, but, as far as I followed, all 
his prying had been in vain. 

At thé foot of the next ridge I came 
upon a place well sheltered from the 
wind and well adapted to my needs of 
a camping ground. In half an hour 
an open-face brush shelter camp was 
erected, a fire built in front and supper 
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well under way. The short afternoon 
was waning, but I had time to gather a 
good supply of balsam bedding before 
the darkness settled down. After sup- 
per I stretched myself on the blankets 
and lay, watching the blazing camp-fire 
and listening to the trees that snapped 
and cracked with the frost. For a long 
time I sat there—perfectly still, except 
when I got up to replenish the fire. It is 
surprising how warm one of these camps 
is with a good fire in front. At the 
village, ten miles away, the thermometer 
registered 10 below zero that night, but 
with only two blankets I slept plenty 
warm. 

About daylight I was awakened by a 
gentle hammering close at hand. Open- 
ing my eyes sleepily, [ saw a bird—a 
Canada jay, moose bird or camp robber, 
for he is variously known—pecking at a 
piece of dried meat that I had thought- 
lessly hung on the roofpole of the camp. 
A thin column of smoke was rising from 
the fire, which had not been replenished 
since 3 o'clock. A little coaxing soon 
brightened it up and I proceeded to get 
The Canada jay and several 
chickadees were on hand to pick up the 
crumbs the moment I[ started away. Just 
a little ways back of camp I came upon 
a lynx track. Great round tracks they 
were, that went dodging about among 
the trees. The big cat had been near to 
investigate my camp-fire. He had circled 
clear around twice—sly, very sly, but 
still inquisitive. At last he had apparent- 
ly caught my scent, for he went over the 
ridge on the jump. I followed away up 
through the hardwoods and down into 
the next valley. Here he had stalked a 
partridge, jumped for her and missed. 
Then he took up a rabbit track. Here 
he went up a tree and a little farther on 
[I found where he had jumped on poor 
Bunny. I followed as far as he had 
dragged the rabbit and left the trail 
where he had enjoyed a somewhat rare 
feast. 

On the other side of the swamp I 
found a hard trodden path in the snow. 
This was the trail of a pair of porcupines 
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and led from the foot of a big hemlock, 
where they had eaten an early breakfast, 
straight to a den under a big beech where 
they had made their winter home. At 
different places the porcupines’ trail told 
of the animals’ self-reliance. Not once 
had they turned out for anything they 
met. A fox had taken a wide circle to 
avoid them. A lynx had approached 
quite close, but, although he had been 
ravenously hungry, he dared not risk an 
encounter. A little weasel, not a coward 
at any time and made more desperate 


away under some low spruces. I crept 
along and soon the partridge flew up 
ahead of me. Ruffed grouse are not 
usually wild away back in the big woods 
and this. one sat and looked me over in- 
quisitively, clucking softly every few 
moments. A grouse, broiled over an 
open fire, would make an acceptable ad- 
dition to my somewhat scant dinner. The 
big revolver swung up in line and then I 
thought “The poor bird has a hard 
enough time in this bitter weather and I 
can get something to eat at the lumber 
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“In half an houf I erected a brush shelter camp, and set about getting supper.” 





and bloodthirsty by cold and hunger, 
threw aside all caution. The tracks in 
the snow told of only a short struggle. I 
followed the -weasel’s track a short dis- 
tance and found the poor little fellow 
dead. The quills he had received in the 
fight had worked their. way in and 
touched some vital spot. Judging from 
his looks, I should say he had received 
a blow from the porcupine’s most effi- 
cient weapon, the tail—for one. side was 
full of the blue-pointed quills. But here 
is a new track—a dainty trail leading 


camp when I get back to the station.” 
So I unpacked my outfit, built a little fire 
and prepared dinner. The winter woods 
give one a surprising appetite and I was 
not satisfied when I had cleaned up the 
last vestige, but had to be hurrying 
along. 

About half a mile from where I had 
eaten dinner I found what I had been 
looking for ever since I entered the 
woods—the first path of a deer yard. It 
was a big yard, covering several acres, 
and so well planned and laid out that I 
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was unable to catch a glimpse of a single 
deer, though I followed the paths for 
two hours. The deer seemed to be faring 
as well as any of the woods folk. There 
was abundant feed along the outside 
paths. 

But my train leaves at 5 o'clock, and, 
although I have been traveling in a cir- 
cle, I am still three miles from the little 
station. It was nearly 5 when I arrived, 
but I hurried into the camp, which is di- 
rectly opposite the depot, saving to the 
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By LEONORA 
See eee Se HILE Winter yet rules som- 
f brely in your Northern 
clime, full Springtide sways 
St. Martin’s. The tender, 
expectant hush of the Hal- 
cyon’s time is on our waters 
when the earliest gold of 
February jessamine and acacia glows 
from the island’s verdant deeps. Valen- 
tine’s morning is ushered in to the melody 
of mating birds, who presently are at the 
sweetest of all life-tasks for human or 
winged creature — home-building in the 
vernal days. But the sites that my oriole, 
warbler, redstart or cardinal may choose 
from, must make you young pair, with 
eager eyes glancing from right to left 
across the city’s cobbles, feel a flash of 
regret at being mere man and maid. 
From my doorway stretches the orange 
grove, and surely none of its intense 
meanings can be lost on a bird heart. 
Where this ends, the deep hammock be- 
gins, rich in the charmed silence of mag- 
nolia forests; the call to safety in the 
covert of laurel and yucca. Everywhere 
wave the palms, with scintillant fronds 
of grace; while here and there the live 
oaks, vast and bowery, fling out invita- 
tions difficult to resist. 
But the happy pairs flit wing and wing, 
led to an easy choice by some guide safer 
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cook: “Can you give me a little supper 
before the train leaves?” 

“ Sure!” he replied ; “ sit right down.” 

But even as I sat down the train 
whistled. I grabbed my pack and started. 
The cook headed me off in the doorway, 
holding a pan of cookies, fresh from the 
oven, before me. I hesitated. “Sure!” 
he urged—‘“ you eat ’em on train.” I[ 
grabbed a handful, gave Skip two, and 
later, as I munched them in the car, de- 
cided that that cook could give Delmonico 
a few pointers. 


PALM AND ORANGE. 
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than that which sets your bride and 
groom in the brick mansion they can ill 
afford — the Queen Anne they were bet- 
ter without. Hark! do you hear the 
strains that filter through the silver tapes- 
tries of moss? Home-making melody, 
that — eager but satisfied, heart-warming 
even to the alien. From a parting green 
portal some lover dashes forth now and 
again, in quest of furnishing or food 
trophy for the one who bides in the 
leafage. And so the gracious process 
grows. Mother Nature finishes well at 
all times. But it must have befallen that 
in her most harmonious mood she fash- 
ioned the woods, waters and skies of this 
gem-like island in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and to so fair a setting gave as her ulti- 
mate touch the birds in such numbers 
and variety — gay coats, quiet coats, 
brilliant song, tuneful chant, threading 
call, sociable chirp. In every bird there 
is grace, and in all their voices some 
hint of melody. But will you not under- 


stand if I declare that on this green 
Florida isle, under the strangely lumi- 
nous skies, with the undimming radiance 
of half-tropical seas out there and the 
red lilies at your feet, you will thrill to 
find the fich diapason’s final note in a 
winged flash of scarlet that trails the 
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warm air, like eager blood-beats or flame 
pulses? 

So it comes this morning that, while 
my ear takes in with pleasure the limpid 
trills of the mocker, the fuller music of 
the thrush, my eye waits to convey to 
soul the finest throb of delight when the 
tropic tanager makes a blood blotch on 
the white-flowered green of my citrus 
grove, or his cousin cardinal flits—a 
loose-blown flaming lily —across the 
emerald sward. Pagan this may be, yet 
I am content, knowing my senses would 
scarcely make the same demand in a 
keener air, with rock-ribbed hills before 
and grey fields around. It is not I that 
exacts; it is Nature’s unflawed harmony. 

co cs * 2K 

Of all my splendid favorites, Cardinal 
Grosbeak unites in himself the great- 
est profusion of excellences. You know 
him doubtless as the Kentucky cardinal, 
possibly as the crested or Virginia red- 
bird. Regally clad, he is found here in 
great numbers, is an exemplar of the 
domestic virtues, and so sweet a song- 
ster that his olden fame as the American 
nightingale is readily granted. The most 
magnificent of the family of Fringillide, 
or finches, he is thus close kinsman to the 
sky-lark and song-sparrow of England. 
A certain monotony in his song may be 
conceded ; but I do not complain of this, 
any more than I would of monotony in 
the even tenor of a happiness which does 
not know the exaltations nor yet the 
depressions of ecstasy. My happy fellow 
may repeat the same phrase a dozen 
times. Yet what care you or I, since 
we enjoy the full roll of that whistling 
note every time? Nor are we alone in 
our delight, since so respected an author- 
ity as Dr. Latham has declared the car- 
dinal fairly entitled to his Colonial sobri- 
quet, the Virginia Nightingale, and has 
dwelt with admiration upon the clear- 
ness of his notes, “ which both in a wild 
and domestic state are very various and 
musical.” Many other listeners have 
found the red fellow’s upper register 
phrases suggesting to them the high 
notes of a fife, and in the exhilarating 
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sunshine of our island mornings they are 
hardly less loud, stirring sometimes the 
pleasantest martial emotions. 

The male cardinal is indeed one of the 
most brilliant and showy birds to be 
found in any country. A huge, winged 
ruby, he seems to leave a glinting wake 
down the orange aisles. Close at hand, 
his breast and peaked cardinal’s cap hold 
their vivid red, but his wings and back 
show an overcast of duller tone. His 
broad, strong beak, constructed for 
crushing the stoutest seed, is of a sub- 
dued rose, while encircling its base and 
wellnigh covering the throat is a fluff 
of jet-black down, making the most 
piquant face to be imagined on a crea- 
ture of such royal raiment and patrician 
bearing. The tail is of much the same 
tone as the beak. From a study of a fine 
specimen in hand, I have ascertained the 
measurement of his total length to be 8 
inches, his build a little heavier than I 
had judged from the lightness of his 
movements, and his tail rather shorter 
in proportion than some of his graceful 
cousins have made the standard. His 
beak is a half inch thick at the base, very 
broad, and so short and pointed as to 
seem triangular looked at from above. 
His finer feathering is in the main red 
at the tips only; back of that is a leaden 
blue tint, which gives the “ winter wash 
of gray,” as one ornithologist has de- 
scribed his cold clime guise. But on his 
crest and upper breast the rich carmine 
has reached fairly to the roots. On 
his back, the dusky blue shows mistily 
through the overcasting cardinal. The 
wing quills are edged with a delicate 
rose-pink, but above the edging there 
shows the lightest suggestion of a dove’s 
gray. The cardinal’s mate is more mod- 
estly clad than her lord; yet even in 
her soberest attire she cannot fail to be 
arch and saucy, with the coquetry of 
that cap perched jauntily on her head. 
We caught this pretty little mate re- 
cently, in a light trap of palm-leaf stems. 
You who attempt the same must beware 
of her bite, which is severe, owing to 
the formidable strength of her beak. 
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Watching her previously, in her flitting 
through the myrtle covert, I had pen- 
cilled in my note-book that her gown 


was more brown than red, her breast a 


mottied russet and dark cardinal, her cap 
some quiet twilight hue. Behold the 
greater value of a study in hand! Her 
cap is of a dusky but exquisite maroon 
tint, her wing and tail tips dull cardinal 
shading upward into old rose, her breast 
a fine reddish brown lightly overcast with 
the sage-green and iridescent tones which 
appear on her back and upper wings. 
Her conical beak is quite as thick as the 
male’s, and of a rich rose-pink, while her 
eyes are larger and brighter than his and 
all her movements more nervously alert. 
Lady Cardinal keeps closely to cover at 
all seasons, and if you would seek her 
successfully, you need to be cautious and 
stealthy. The males seem to like us and 
are constantly about the bungalow, de- 
lighting the eye with their color and the 
ear with the full rich Che-ow! of their 
vibrant whistle. I can count from six 
to a dozen in view any fine morning, 
while a still greater number are likely 
to come about in the late afternoon. 
Various bird students have spoken of 
the haughty bearing of the cardinal, 
especially dwelling upon his being too 
fastidiously proud to step upon the 
ground. I can only say that such critics 
should see him in this play-time land. 
The song of the female, though less 
proud than her mate’s, is even more tune- 
ful in wooing time. It is this rather 
unusual gift in feathered femininity 
which has led to her being so frequently 
taken into captivity, rivalling her liege 
in this sad distinction. The bright colors 
of either will fade in confinement, if the 
food be insufficient or improper, but their 
sweet notes will gladden the ear to the 
last. You may recall the quaint chronicle 
of Peter Kalm, in 1749, containing allu- 
sions to the fine vocal powers of this 
grosbeak and also recounting the great 
numbers shipped to London from the 
Colonies, to be sold into captivity. The 
cardinal’s mate it must be that persuades 
him to the hammock deeps to build. I 
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have usually found their nests in the low 
branches of the thickest laurels, cedars, 
or even the myrtle shrubs, and the little 
structures, though neat enough, are far 
from graceful, being put together, with 
seeming looseness, of slender sticks and 
weeds, yet securely bound with strips of 
bark and palmetto fibre or sometimes the 
flexible stems of tough sea-grass. The 
eggs are quite uniformly five in number, 
of a murky gray-white, with hints of 
blue and rich blotches of brownish olive 
thrown chiefly at the larger end. Being 
resident here, the pair easily have time 
for two broods in a season, and they 
seldom fail to rear that number. 

The rose-breasted grosbeak, too, is 
here, but rare enough to drive us into 
raptures when seen in the lemon and 
lavender trees. Surely he is, when on 
the wing, the most delicately beautiful 
and airily graceful of American birds. 
Like other fine songsters, he pours forth 
his most delicious warble when in flight, 
skimming rosily over our heads, vibrating 
his glowing wings in ecstasy when soar- 
ing to the most passionate strains. For- 
tunately we hear him more frequently 
than we see him; for he lends his mellow 
voice to many a moonlight concert of the 
mocking-birds, who on our summer island 
are at their best by night. 

Next of the flame-touched birds to 
claim our loving admiration are those of 
the tanagrine family, who are brilliantly 
represented by the scarlet and the sum- 
mer tanagers. I enjoy these quite as 
thoroughly as if I were able to decide 
the long-standing quarrel between that 
class of ornithologists who declare the 
Tanagride of this continent to be merely 
finches under a sort of bar-sinister, and 
the other class who claim for them a 
family tree of their own with its roots 
in the old world. One finds it hard to 
care whether Sclater is right or wrong, 
with his 375 species of them arranged 
into 59 genera; nor can we think of our 
scarlet fellows as feebler types, when, 
fascinated, we stand gazing down the 
flashing paths one seems to cut through 
the cool woods or blossoming groves. 
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Tanagers and apple orchards! they link 
themselves in the sweetest dream of sum- 
mer that we have brought out of our 
childhood. But tanagers and grange 
orchards in this undying spring: here 
is something still sweeter, richer, more 
complete. 

The scarlet tanager is a small bird, as 
are all the tanagrines, the largest of 
whom barely exceeds a song thrush. A 
total length of 7% inches is the most 
I can concede to the finest specimens 
on the Florida shores. But like the 
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ing the breeding season. The upper 
mandible in both sexes is very oddly 
notched, while the beak has a triangular 
base and arched ridge. 

I like the tanager’s old-fashioned coun- 
try name, the fire bird. Verily he lights 
a torch amid the green and glossy foliage 
out there. Such brilliance, such splendor 
of dyes, while he lilts on a swaying limb! 
Such a radiant bit of trailing color and 
grace when he cuts his roseate way to 
another favored station! Yet, despite his 
marvelous beauty, he scarcely interests 
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raiment of a king of old is the attire 
of this fine fellow — all gorgeous scar- 
let, set off with the glossiest purple-black. 
Nor is the glitter of gold wanting: the 
light touch of orange tipping the black 
supplies the magic finish. The red of 
his coat is of that vivid tone which the 
old painters knew to mix, and it covers 
his entire body, except the wings and 
tail, which are black. The prevailing 
hue of the female’s feathering is olive- 
green, finished with dusky grey, the tail 
being lightly margined with white dur- 


one in his characteristics as do the gros- 
beaks. No salient traits attract us, except 
that his conspicuous shyness changes to 
something like sociability during wooing 
season. Also, he exhibits at all times a 
preference for the bright sunshine, as 
well as for the neighborhood of some 
crystal stream, in which to perform his 
morning ablutions. Dr. Abbott has 
called the scarlet tanager a gayly colored 
blunder, because of a general dullness 
attributed to the bird. I am inclined to 
take issue with the ornithologist, who, it 
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seems to me, has sacrificed justice to 
the achievement of an epigram. Even 
though genuinely brilliant in naught but 
attire, our superb dandy has a fair intelli- 
gence, while his song, though not intri- 
cate, is yet a fine, melodious carol, very 
blithe and heartening. He migrates 
with good judgment. I may add that 
he is resident here; he constructs a 
serviceable nest, though I own it is of 
rough materials, negligently put together, 
and its accommodations would be better 
if it were of greater depth. The mother 
bird is a graceful, modestly clad little 
thing ; all in quaker gray and dusky olive, 
with never a carol and scarcely a chirp; 
but she is painstaking and intelligently 
faithful to her task of rearing her brood 
from the three dullish blue eggs splotched 
with brown and purple. The summer 
tanager, or “ smooth-headed redbird,” as 
the country folk know him, also loves 
our citrus bowers, whether they be golden 
with fruit or starred with bloom, and he 
gladdens us with much visiting. Vividly 
beautiful, as are all of this patrician 
family, he is more uniformly friendly 
than his scarlet brother. 

A pair of summer tanagers are nesting 
now in an orange tree near the house, 
and I am all a-flutter with expectancy 
of the beautiful advent that next week 
should bring. The tawny-olive little mate 
saddled her nest with marvelous skill 
near the end of a fine lateral branch, and 
I own to considerable disappointment at 
never being able to catch Monsieur Ver- 
milion helping her much, although he 
handed her a twig occasionally, making 
large ado over it and constantly prof- 
fering her operatic counsel and admoni- 
tion. Such a little woman she is! all 
dumb patience and household cares and 
loves, while every other feeling of her 
breast is doubtless dominated by admira- 
tion for her handsome, splendid-voiced 
lord. This fellow’s musical gifts really 
approximate genius. His most superb 
strain is that strong resonant whistle, 
resembling a loose trill on the notes of a 
fife. In passionate moments he carols 
with magnificent abandon — pouring 
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forth an intense song that stirs like a 
draught of heady wine. The tanagers 
are not wholly vegetarians, as are the 
grosbeaks, though they consume many 
berries and seeds. But they also feed 
extensively upon insects in a larval state, 
and thus become a benefit as well as 
adornment to the groves. 

There is an orchard of peaches and 
nectarines on the western side of our 
rambling bungalow, and from its hither 
edge a song is ringing that is indeed 
like scarlet, as Burroughs loves to say — 
strong, intense, emphatic. The rapidity 
of it can scarcely be conceived without 
hearing. Slip softly past the palms and 
come to a stand near the orchard. At 
the ardent close of the overture, a hand- 
some bird dashes out, about one-fourth 
smaller than a robin, and wings rapidly 
overhead, perhaps pursuing his insect 
quarry to the very piazza vines. His 
flight being as impetuous as his song, 
you can scarcely see more for the present 
than a meteoric blurr of dull flame-red 
and black. Be patient and soft-moving 
until he has settled again. He is not 
unfriendly, yet a little suspicious of you 
on first acquaintance. You may not get 
a chance to scrutinize him closely today, 
nor yet even to find his beautiful pendent 
nest ina week or two. But your patience 
will have a full reward in the end: for 
this is the charming orchard oriole or 
starling, who comes to us freely, as his 
Baltimore kinsman, unfortunately, does 
not. The orchard-haunter nests and rears 
his pretty offspring among us and is a 
much prized neighbor, both for his songs 
and his attractive personality. His coat 
is of black and red, the former hue all 
glossy on the head and back, while the 
latter (that soft Eastern rose which 
seems merely to have warmed from 
brown) is dashed freely on the breast, 
shoulders, wings and tail coverts. 

You know the redstart, also, in your 
Northern latitudes? Doubtless you have 
sometimes seen the warblers of this 
variety in damp woodland places, dart- 
ing through the deepest foliage like 
quick-starting tongues of fire? A tiny 
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creature the redstart is —only 5 inches 
from tip to tip — and frequents the Flo- 
rida shores in great companies. Like the 
orchard oriole, he has the glistening black 
on uppers, even showing blue reflections 
in the strong sun, but on breast and wing 
there are salmon flushings, glowing to a 
rich orange-red on sides and coverts. His 
song is a sweet but monotonous little 
Tsee! tseet! of countless iterations. But 
the simple tune has a dear charm because 
it usually comes at the vesper hour, when 
other birds are silent and invisible. Then 
it is this little chap is at his liveliest, 
making his sudden dashes upward, down- 
ward, occasionally turning a quick somer- 
sault, as if he might have attempted a 
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glades of the Central Peninsula, to pay 
our coast a brief visit — thousands using 
this island as a station of departure, 
swarming in the wide-branched oaks, 
rustling through the palms, bustling 
everywhere, calling their cheeriest from 
the fragrant shades of citrus. We accept 
with hearty good-will the visiting of these 
migrants, but do not grieve over their 
going as we would if it left the tree-tops 
empty. True, Redbreast is a friend from 
our childhood days; but the year-long 
neighbors on these summer shores are 
very satisfying. 

A clump of pomegranates has flushed 
into crimson bloom a few yards from my 
window, and a rapturous love-song is 
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perch on the feathery palm-fringes and 
so had a tumble, yet catching himself 
gayly in mid-air and darting to the ever- 
greens again. There he stops long 
enough in his frolic riot to open and 
shut his tail, fan-like, with the daintiest 
vanity conceivable. Once more comes 
Tsee! tseet!—a dozen times reiterated — 
before he is off anew, his lithe little body 
burning through the luminous tropical 
twilight. 

You have wondered if we have the 
robins? Yes, in multitudes, but for the 
hastiest stay. It is when they are mus- 
tering for their vernal journey to your 
chill Northland that they come in throngs 
from the interior, the swamps and ever- 


bursting this minute from the very blos- 
soms. A deeper, richer melody than the 
warbling vireo’s, with sometimes the ring 
of the robin’s note, too, the song is no 
ordinary amorous ditty, but a fine lyric, 
with ecstasy of living as well as loving 
for its motif. A flash of purple-red is 
also moving among the pomegranate’s 
fire-flowers. Do you know this linnet 
lover? Another of the finch family he 
is — purple finch being the name fastened 
upon him by some early ornithologist, 
ill-tutored in color distinctions. How 
could any one denominate as purple that 
bright raspberry red suffusing:the bird’s 
entire body, deepening to carmine on his 
head, lower back and breast? This finch 
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is with us all the year, though myriads 
of his fellows seek the Northern orchards 
and hedges in your springtime. After the 
love-making days, however, the ecstatic 
arias and blissful roulades are over for a 
season, and only a soft-tuned warble 
remains of that whole riotous song. 

To take no note of the tawny thrush, 
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the silver-throated mocker, and all their 
glorious kind, seems both ungracious and 
ungrateful, since their music is given 
without stint, working its rare part in 
making this an island Eden. Yet a newer 
story, on another day, may pass by the 
scarlet-winged throng in favor of that 
finer-voiced choir. 


THE AWAKENING OF ALONZO. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


ALONZO was out back of the 

MS well-house, scouring the 

knives and forks with a soft 

brick and a woolen rag. 

Every Saturday afternoon 

for twenty-three years this 

had been Alonzo’s task, or 

rather his privilege and right, for he 
would have bitterly resented interference 
from any of his fellow inmates of the 
county poor house. Once indeed Cap'n 


Nahum Gregg—it was in mid-winter and 


far too cold to work outdoors—had 
stumped over from his chair in the cor- 
ner and shouted, “’Vast there, you lub- 
ber! that’s no way to swab a knife!” 
And Alonzo had immediately fallen upon 
him with fury, wrenched the Cap’n’s 
crutch from his hand, kicked his wooden 
leg from under him, and would doubtless 
have followed indignity with bodily hurt, 
had not Aunt Susan Cooper drawn atten- 
tion to herself by “ floppin’ down” in a 
faint. Never had there been such ex- 
citement! For a dozen years every new- 
comer—and there were many of them, 
more’s the pity!—heard in exact detail 
the wonderful story of “ the time "Lonzo 
fit.” Think of yonder white-haired man, 
benevolent of expression, chary of 
speech, yet always smiling—think of 
him, if you can, ebullient with anger and 
lifting his hand against Cap’n Nahum 
Gregg! Land sakes alive! But there 
were no later aspirants to the custody 
of the flannel rag and half-burnt brick. 
Changes of many kinds came with the 


, 


passing years. Paupers died or achieved 
promotion to the asylum, and, even in 
the times of greatest general prosperity, 
others appeared to fill their places, Su- 
pervisors and attendants, each in his turn, 
for a season commanded obedience and 
respect from those who made up the little 
world of the county farm, and then went 
out through the big gateway and never 
returned, But Alonzo remained, as much 
a feature of the institution as the weather 
cock on the red barn; and, winter and 
summer alike, Alonzo polished the table 
cutlery. 

When people are so far immersed in 
poverty as to become a public charge, 
those who have supervision over their 
comings and goings are commonly loath 
to accord them ownership of a surname. 
A pauper is neither Mr. or Mrs., except 
to other paupers, and so it mattered very 
little to Alonzo that he had but the one 
name, and not a shadow of legal claim to 
its possession. Almost a quarter of a 
century before, a man in the full strength 
of life had been lost to his kindred and 
friends—wherever they might be—and 
another man of exactly the same age was 
born to be a burden upon strangers in.a 
strange land. Alonzo was found lying 
beside the railroad track—a dint in his 
skull offering sufficient excuse for the 
addled condition of the brains it had in- 
sufficiently shielded. He had declined to 
die, which was highly inconsiderate on 
his part, in view of his unfortunate men- 
tal and financial status. For six months 
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or a year he had stared upon the world 
in silence. Then, little by little, he 
learned to repeat simple words and dimly 
understand their significance. He was 
big and muscular, and would work 
strenuously at any task given him; but 
through all these years not the slightest 
glimmer of memory had come to lessen 
the mystery of his early life. Alonzo was 
always in robust health, always ready for 
his tri-daily meals, and never permitted 
himself to dally with pies, cakes or pre- 
serves if more substantial viands were 
within reach—his appetite inclining to 
fat pork, potatoes and beans. His only 
fault, in the eyes of superiors and 
equals alike, was his love for solitude. If 
missing at any time, he would be found 
in the farther woods lot, lying face up- 
ward on a flat stone under the cedars, 
watching the birds or the drifting clouds. 
At such times it was useless to call him. 
The distance was not great, but his ears 
were closed. “ Why don’t the big clouds 
catch the little ones?” he would ask; or, 
admiring the plumage of a jay, “ Blue 
coat, blue coat! just like our boss! Hear 
him scold the little brown paupers! ” 

To Alonzo, busy over his knives and 
forks, came the Doctor, his crooked fore- 
finger wrapped, as always, in rags filched 
from the scrap-heap. ‘Seven doctors 
sat on that finger,” he mumbled confi- 
dentially, and Alonzo looked his wonder, 
as he had many thousands of times be- 
fore—for such heroic treatment should 
have straightened any finger. But he 
drew his scouring rag closer, for the 
Doctor kept the crown of his high hat 
crammed with reserve bandages, and bits 
of flannel are not easily found. 

“We are going for a walk—you and 
I and the Lady Constance,” chirruped the 
suspected one. “It is her day for a 
stroll, and she is now making her toilet. 
I just saw her washing her hands in the 
laundry. You were to be her guard of 
honor, and I am sent along so that they 
can learn the secret of my great inven- 
tion. Have you seen my fire engine 
since I turned the spout of the teakettle 
to the east? The power is increased ac- 


cording to the speed of the earth’s revolu- 
tion westward, which is of course greater 
at night, when no one is looking. You 
will see it work, Alonzo, when the barn 
catches afire.” 

Every sane inmate of the institution 
was regularly instructed to keep the Doc- 
tor under surveillance, search his pockets 
for matches, and ruthlessly scatter any 
collection of rubbish he might pile in the 
wheelbarrow. The lot of an inventor is 
ever a hard one. But the Doctor at- 
tributed his persecution to the rivalry of 
competitors, and persevered—whenever 
the fancied condition of his finger per- 
mitted. It was certain that he would not 
fire the barn except in Alonzo’s presence, 
and Alonzo had a horror of fire. More- 
over, he was physically able to curb the 
incendiary proclivities of a half-dozen 
such as the Doctor, who was a mere ani- 
mated skeleton with a bulging cranium 
that wobbled as he walked. 

“T don’t like Lady Constance,” said 
Alonzo ungallantly. “ She puts weeds in 
her hair, and wants to hang onto my arm. 
Did the boss say I must go along? ” 

“ Down the road and across the brook, 
through the lane which passes the little 
house where the children have the 
whooping cough. I could cure those 
children, if my finger permitted me to 
practice. You know, seven doctors sat 
on it; but I think it is getting better.” 

Alonzo never questioned an order from 
“the boss.” In that unknown former 
life he must have been well taught the 
importance of obedience. But the Lady 
Constance was unusually difficult that 
day, for it was in mid-June. Wild roses 
and daisies and Brown-eyed Susans 
everywhere brightened the roadside 
sward, and there is a limit to the number 
of flowers that may well find lodgment 
in a scanty wisp of hair. The black lace 
bonnet was trailed by its strings, until its 
owner’s hands were both filled with won- 
drous blossoms. Then it fell in the dust 
and was immediately stowed away in the 
Doctor’s hat. 

“Sure, the daisies are plenty betune 
me an’ the sun—an’ it’s black that niver 
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did become me,” simpered Her Ladyship. 
““ Mishter Alonzo, wud yez have the gen- 
tility to shtiddy me elbow a bit over the 
pebbles, an’ I’ll give yez a foine button- 
hole bokay when we shtop to rist in the 
shade.” 

Under an apple-tree, just short of the 
next turn, was the established resting 
place for paupers, who, as a special favor, 
were permitted to walk around this mile 
circuit. Here was practically a half-way 
point, and, though a corner of woodland 
lay just across the road where the lane 
debouched, to enter it was forbidden. To 
the right, towards the village, the road 
was visible for half a mile. What lay 
beyond the hill, more than one of the 
poor creatures had wholly forgotten. 
Some wayfarer had left a handkerchief 
under the tree, and the Doctor appro- 
priated it, tore a strip from its side and 
re-bandaged his finger. Lady Constance 
wove wreaths of her flowers and crooned 
Irish folk-songs. Alonzo. stretched on 
his back and stared at the clouds. 

Presently a bicycle rider sprang into 
sight over the hill—a blurr of blue in 
the whirling dust. The Doctor scram- 
bled erect on his unsteady legs. 

“ Hurry!” he cried. “ It’s the Super- 
intendent, and he will say we are late for 
dinner.” 

The others joined him in a dash for 
the road—reaching it in time to witness 
a remarkable happening. Four men, 
roughly clad, with cloths tied over their 
faces, had rushed from the bushes, inter- 
cepted the cyclist and dragged him from 
his wheel. 

“What are 
Alonzo, amazed. 

“ Robbers!” shrieked the Doctor, and 
fled in frantic fear—his hat tumbling off 
and scattering its treasures in a medley 
of colors. 

“Tt’s murtherin’ the Masther they 
are!” shrieked Lady Constance. “ Ar- 
rah, Alonzo darlint! wud yez shtand an’ 
look upon the loike? ” 

But the appeal was unneeded. For 
Alonzo was already half-way to the 
struggling group—dimly conscious that 


they doing?” queried 
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there was need of some sort of action, he 
knew not what. 

“ Killa da dam paup!” shouted one of 
the assailants, and followed his own ad- 
vice with a sweep of a revolver butt, 
which landed squarely above a certain 
scar that Alonzo had often scrutinized in 
the mirror with mild wonder. It was a 
crushing blow, and the poor fellow went 
down like a stricken bullock. 

The Superintendent was struggling 
with all his strength to rid himself of the 
two men who perched on his shoulders 
and legs. The roll of bills in his breast 
pocket was well worth fighting for, but 
the chance of guarding it against such 
odds was hardly worth considering. 
Still, a man deserving of the name will 
fight to the last gasp. Suddenly, at a 
command in Italian, the men tore them- 
selves from his hands, and their leader 
pointed his revolved threateningly. 

“Giva da mon—queek!” he snarled. 
“You maka me keel!” 

The Superintendent struggled to his 
knees and glared at his assailants de- 
fiantly. A striking tableau this to a sud- 
denly awakened intelligence. 

“Road agents! Well, I’ll be damned!” 

The exclamation came like the roar of 
a charging lion. Alonzo had _ fallen 
within clutching distance of a stone en- 
tirely too large to be left lying in a well- 
kept roadway. His hand went out to it 
instinctively—which accounts for the fact 
that the man with the revolver was a 
long three hours recovering conscious- 
ness. Dark and grimy hands grasped for 
the weapon as it lay in the dust, but 
Alonzo’s wrinkled, brick-scoured fingers 
were first. Dark and grimy hands 
gripped the pauper’s throat—then spas- 
modically relaxed. Powder taint was in 
the air. A haze that was not all dust 
hovered over the struggling group. Then 
two figures darted away in frantic flight, 
while Alonzo, squatted in the road and 
resting the revolver by the aid of knee 
and elbow, sent leaden pellets singing 
after them until they were hidden by the 
trees. 

“ Such a cusséd little popgun!” growl- 
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ed Alonzo, turning the weapon in his 
hands curiously. “ Huh! it’s one of them 
newfangled tricks that fodders with 
brass hulls. If I’d only had my old 
dragoon six!” 

The Superintendent stood astride one 
of the fallen Italians, his face blank with 
amazement. 

“ Alonzo!” he gasped. ‘ Alonzo, what 
is the matter? Are you hurt?” 

“Tf you mean that fellow betwixt your 
feet,” grinned his rescuer, “ I reckon he’s 
got it pretty close to where he lives. The 
gun was agin his short ribs. Say! call 
off the old lady with the posies. She's 
hugging me, and I don’t know her from 
Adam!” 

There was ample reason for this ap- 
peal. With both hands still full of her 
beloved daisies, Lady Constance was 
clinging rapturously around Alonzo’s 
neck and shouting his praise with true 
Hibernian extravagance. In an effort to 
gain release, Alonzo’s fingers tangled in 
his own beard. He gazed at the strand 
of white, swore explosively, and, arms 
fallen, tremulous, stared into the Super- 
intendent’s eyes with piteous appeal. 

“My God! I am old—gray as a rat! 
And yesterday I was a young man, who 
whipped two husky Irish brakemen for 
the fun of the thing.” 

“And today you whipped four fairly 
husky Italians—for the same reason, I 
presume,” laughed the Superintendent, 
cheered by a sudden dawn of light where 
all had been darkness. “ They are evi- 
dently poorer fighters than the Irish—for 
it looks as though those two brakemen 
knocked you squarely into the next cen- 
tury. Try to understand, Alonzo: your 
yesterday was more than twenty years 
ago. You have lost half your life.” 

An automobile challenged for a clear 
road, thundered by in a cloud of dust— 
then halted—its occupants eager to get 
an explanation of the strange scene. 

“There’s proof enough that you are 
telling the truth,” said the old man, point- 


ing at the big touring car. “ The world 
has been moving right along. I was go- 
ing home from the cattle range, and lost 
my money in a game on the Bowery. 
Then I tried to ride a freight. Say! did 
you ever hear of East Humphrey, in Con- 
necticut?” 

“Straight along this road—a_ short 
twenty miles.” 

“ And the family it was named after?” 

“Yonder man getting out of the car 
is their neighbor. I saw old Ezra Hum- 
phrey a week ago.” 

“ But old Ezra was killed in the War. 
My younger brother was named after 
him.” 

“ And is now an old man, like yourself. 
Alonzo, this has been too much of a 
shock for you. Come home and rest.” 

“ Home?” 

“You have a home and friends. See 
the big house, yonder across the fields.” 

A throng of the attendants and pau- 
pers, aroused by the frightened Doctor, 
was hurrying up across lots. Alonzo 
gazed at them with understanding eyes. 

“The poor house!” he _ breathed 
aghast. “I hope it won’t be laid up agin 
me, seeing that I didn’t know. Oh, man! 
whoever you are, speak to this fellow 
with the cap for me—mebbe he’ll take me 
where I belong—mebbe he'll ride—for 
this once—with a damned ornery old— 
No, by God, I am not a pauper!” 

Willing and tender arms supported the 
sinking form to a soft cushioned seat. 

“Get him away from here before those 
others come,” whispered the compassion- 
ate Superintendent. “I’ll follow in an 
hour. We've got to spare him the full 
knowledge of it all.” 

And so it came to pass that there was 
no longer an Alonzo at the county poor 
farm; the scouring of knives and forks 
fell to the lot of less willing hands; and 
the principal actor in the tragedy at the 
cross-roads was not called upon to give 
testimony in the coroner’s court. 
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BACK TO THE OLD 


TRAILS. 


Being a Continuation of “Fifty Years of Woods Life.” 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT.* 


CHAPTER X.—By Wireless Telegraph. 


HILE the discussion 
continued outside 
the door, our wisest 
course was to await 
in silence the shap- 
ing of events. It 
was” difficult at 
first to gather the 
drift of things, ow- 
ing to the jumble 
of excited voices; 
but presently all 

were silenced save two. The darky 
whose respected sire had “ fit in de Wah ” 
was contending against our further mo- 
lestation, while the apparent leader of the 
black raiders volleyed him with abuse and 
threats. “ Yo’ is gittin’ dat wrong,” per- 
sisted our would-be friend. “T’se no 
coward, an’ I doan’ tuhn agin my own 
cullah. What I say am dis, Bob Struth- 
ers: We got no quar’l agin dese white 
folkses—dey nebber done nuffin to we- 
uns. What good dar money gwine do us 
if de high sheriff, Marse Tom Johnson, 
brings dem dawgs of his’n hyar an’ puts 
‘em on our tracks? How we gwine spen’ 
money if dey lock us up an’ hang us? 
Dat’s what I axes yo’!” 

“G’way fum me, you fool niggah!” 
retorted the other, and we heard the 
sound of a heavy blow and a scuffing fall. 
“T gits my knife to wuk de fust thing yo’ 
know. Pete, bring de matches an’ de 
coal ile bottle. I’se gwine start me a 
smoke! ” 

A shuddering sob from Miss Darrow 
told that her nerves were strained to the 
point of collapse. I could hear Mrs. 


Welles’ foot patting the floor uneasily. 
The next move in the game was plainly 
up to Your Uncle Tredway, and the at- 
tendant conditions were not calculated to 
permit delay. “I want to tell you boys,” 
said I, speaking for the first time, “ that 
all the money in this crowd wouldn’t buy 
a gallon of whiskey around. We might 
scare up twenty dollars between us, and 
that’s mighty poor pay for burning a 
house and killing three people. You see, 
I’m pretty well known all up and down 
the river and can get a check cashed al- 
most anywhere. It’s handier than being 
bothered with full pockets. The ladies 
have money orders payable to themselves, 
which are good at any express office. (J 
was guessing at this, but it didn’t mat- 
ter.) The only way you could get cash 
for them would be to bleach your face, 
put ona dress, and wear your hair in a 
Psyche knot on the back of your head. 
You might find this difficult until you got 
used to it. Some people do. And, while 
I think of it, I want to say that you 
missed your best chance by not breaking 
down the door and coming in on us while 
we were asleep. That’s always the trou- 
ble with you niggers—you like to talk 
too well.” 

“Yo’se lying ‘bout dat money,” 
growled the darky, just a bit doubtfully. 

“T don’t blame you for thinking so— 
but, all the same, you’ve lost your chance 
to get what we have. I just had my old 
friend Sheriff Johnson on the wire, and 


“What dat?” interrupted the leader 


of the besieging forces. “ Doan’ yo’ lie 


* This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 
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to me, white man! Whah yo’ find a tele- 
phone? Dis ain’t no big hotel wiv hot 
watah an’ phones in eb’ry room.” 

“Who's talking about telephones?” 
said I, noting the uncertainty in his voice, 
and pressing my advantage. “ Don’t any 
of you niggers read the papers? Do you 
think the world is standing still while 
you're sneaking around out here in the 
canebrake? What’s the matter with the 
wireless telegraph? ” 

“T knows all erbout dat, too. Whah 
yo’ big iron pole, like de one in Mobile— 
an’ de ’lectric dynamo—an’ yo’ table wid 
de keys an’ de glass jahs? Ansuh me 
dat, white man! ” 

Here was a greater wealth of informa- 
tion than I had anticipated finding. But 
it is easier to convince partial knowledge 
than utter ignorance. “ You fool coons 
make me tired,” I snorted in apparent 
disgust. ‘ Didn’t we think a bicycle was 
a big thing until we got the automobile? 
Thirty years ago we thought one of those 
old Lee Line river boats could run like a 
scared wolf, but now any little twenty- 
foot motor launch will leave them out of 
sight. Nowadays we stick our wireless 
sender in our pocket and can connect 
with any telegraph office in the country. 
I told Johnson that Bob Struthers, Pete 
and a lot of other niggers had me cor- 
ralled on the Dana plantation, and that I 
wasn’t going to lose any sleep over it. 
Now, you fellows can hang around till 
he gets here with the dogs or you can 
put in your spare time traveling. That’s 
about all for you. But if you run across 
some fellow with a boat, tell him he can 
earn a dollar by setting me across the 
bayou to the nearest store. We need a 
little more grub. And now cut out the 
noise, please—for one of the ladies is 
asleep.” 

“Which one?” whispered Miss Dar- 
row hysterically. 

“Tt don’t matter,” I answered as cau- 
tiously. “ The thing is to get them guess- 
ing. A nigger is dangerous so long as 
he’s sure of himself, but once out of his 
mental latitude he is as tractable as a 
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child. They'll go away—but hug the 
floor, for fear of a farewell shot.” 

It transpired, however, that our visit- 
ors had no heart for further warlike 
demonstrations. We heard them talking 
for a few minutes, but they had with- 
drawn so far from the door that we could 
only distinguish an occasional word. 
Then I heard a rail fall from the fence 
as they climbed over back of the house, 
which led me to believe that they had 
come from across the bayou rather than 
from the river, though it is likely the 
man we had seen hiding at the landing 
was a prime mover in the raid. The 
storm had favored his plans by keeping 
us imprisoned until he could gather 
enough men to make success presumably 
certain—as it would have been had not 
Mrs. Welles’ quick wit intervened. My 
own little artifice merely clinched the nail 
she had driven home. 

I would not consent to lighting our 
grease lamp, for fear some of the gang 
might still be lurking outside. It was 
as well not to offer ourselves as targets 
through the windows. For the same rea- 
son I forbade conversation, and, as Miss 
Darrow would not listen to my returning 
to my own quarters, the three of us lay 
on the floor and listened, until out of the 
silence came sleep. 


* k * * 


The sun, shining level through the east 
window and striking squarely in my face, 
awoke me to the troubles and possible 


dangers of a new day. I had planned 
to be out at the first break of dawn to 
make sure, before the women were astir, 
that none of our midnight visitors was 
lurking around in hopes of getting a pot 
shot at the three of us. But I had slept 
too long, for at the first movement Miss 
Darrow’s eyes flew open. She was out 
of the hay instantly, rushed to the win- 
dow, and then dodged back with a little 
scream. ‘ There’s one of them sitting on 
the fence! Don’t go out, Mr. Elliott— 
he’ll murder you!” 

He didn’t look like a murderer. 
seen lots worse looking niggers. 


I have 
This 
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one was old—as grey as a rat—and 
nearly as wide as he was long. I have 
seen fat white men who would bear a 
whole lot of watching in business tran- 
sactions but never one that would cut 
your throat or hold you up for your 
money. Niggers and whites are alike in 
this respect. It is always the lean ones 
that make seridus trouble. I had a 
shrewd guess at this particular colored 
man’s identity at first glance and when he 
spoke I was sure of him. It was the iden- 
tical coon who had fallen for Mrs. 
Welles’ poem the night before. 

He was off the fence as spry as a kit- 
ten, his hat tucked under his arm and his 
fingers tugging at a kink of white wool 
above his ear. “Yas, sah, Boss! yas, 


sah! Yo’ must ’scuse my troublin’ ob yo’ 
befo’ breakfas’, but some brack men done 
stop at my house las’ night an’ say as 
how yo’-all done wanted to hiah a boat.” 

“Tell it straight, old man,” said I. 
“You were here with Bob Struthers last 
night. I’m not laying it up against you, 


if you play fair this morning; but at the 
first crooked move you are going to hear 
something drop. Where’s your boat?” 

“In de bayou, back ob de fiel’.” 

“Will it carry four without sinking?” 

“Dat boat? I done tote foah men an’ 
two big meat hawgs in her, cl’ar ’cross de 
ribber. Yas, sah! dat boat’s plum safe, 
sah.” 

We tested the carrying capacity of the 
craft within the next fifteen minutes, for 
I felt it would be better to get safely 
away before Struthers had time to realize 
that the sheriff was not coming with a 
posse and bloodhounds. As a further 
precaution, instead of pulling directly 
across the flooded grounds of the bayou, 
as our boatsman desired to do, I insisted 
upon floating down with the current un- 
til we struck higher lands. There was 
always a chance that Struthers was using 
his weak-kneed friend as a stool-pigeon, 
to lure us into ambush. 

Mrs. Welles talked quite a lot while we 
were on the way. She sat facing that 
poor nigger as he paddled, and the way 
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she roasted him for keeping bad com- 
pany would have brought any hardened 
sinner to repentance. If he has since 
lived up to all the promises made that 
day, there’s not a better darky anywhere 
in the South. And at the last, when we 
could see the white of a big plantation 
house through the trees, and our cautious 
boatman had refused, for reasons of his 
own, to go any farther, I took a hand in 
the game and advised him to leave the 
country that same day if he wanted to 
save himself trouble. I guess he took my 
word for it, because he kept on down the 
bayou instead of turning back. It was 
the wisest course open to him, for in all 
likelihood his treachery to Bob Struthers’ 
gang would eventually have cost him 
dear. 

The planter upon whose hospitality 
we were thrown proved to be a very nice 
sort of a fellow, full of his own troubles 
with the lawless river niggers and willing 
to do all he might to make us forget the 
last two days’ hardships. As the family 
we had expected to visit had been his 
neighbors for a couple of years, he was 
in a position to explain why we had 
found the plantation deserted. It was 
the old story of a young wife homesick 
for her mother, discontented and petu- 
lant, and of a boyish husband who fan- 
cied his little worfies were mountains of 
trouble. She moped and wept at home, 
while he sought more cheerful company 
at the nearest grocery, drank, gambled, 
and eventually was killed over a card 
table. It was the shortest road out of 
their troubles for both Dana and his wife, 
and the shortest way is the best when a 
couple is no longer self-sufficient for mu- 
tual happiness. 

For twenty-four hours we accepted the 
hospitality of our new-found friends, then 
made our way across country to the rail- 
road, and the following night reached 
New Orleans, where I saw my two com- 
panions safely housed with friends, and 
there left them. I am honestly of the be- 
lief that Mrs. Welles had enjoyed every 
minute of our eventful side excursion, 
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for she was: all nerve; while poor Hatch- 
et-face was all nerves, and I fear that the 
pleasure of her later journeying was de- 
stroyed by dread of further perils such as 
she had escaped. They were oddly as- 
sorted friends and in no respect bore out 
the old saw that birds of a feather will 
be found in company. 

There is always plenty to see in New 
Orleans, and I spent three or four days 
very pleasantly there, meeting a number 
of old Mississippi River acquaintances. 
One of them had turned salt-water sailor, 
being the owner of a little sloop, for 
which he could rarely find service in the 
coastwise trade, but made useful in his 
own hunting and fishing expeditions. 
Just at that moment, without any excuse 
or reason as I could see, he was anxious 
to make a trip around to Mobile and in- 
sisted that I should accompany him. It 
proved quite a pleasant voyage, though 
the hundred miles or more of lower river 
was a bit monotonous. At first swampy 
prairies on either hand; then the shores 


sank until, at high tide, they were marked 
only by lines of tall grass and reeds 
thrusting up through the water; finally 
the Government markers were the sole 


guides to keep us in the channel. I was 
glad when we swung clear of the delta 
with the swells of the broad Gulf before 
our prow, although I immediately ac- 
cepted the privilege of a landsman on his 
first cruise, to be as sick as he pleased. 
I was all right again in a few hours, but 
shall never again jest about seasickness. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A Mishap and Some Pleasant Memories. 


A pretty stiff storm hit us as we were 
going up Mobile Bay and we had to run 
for safety into a little cove. Here I left 
my friend weatherbound, engaged a nig- 
ger with a wagon to take me to the city, 
and took the train for the Atlantic Coast. 
Twenty-four hours later I was in the 
South Carolina swamps and ready for 
business. 

This South Carolina coast country is 
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but little known to the outside world. 
Our knowledge of it has come from read- 
ing the adventures of those Revolution- 
ary heroes, Marion and Sumpter and 
their fearless partisans, who kept securely 
hidden from the British invaders but 
never missed a chance to bushwhack the 
red-coated detachments hardy enough to 
get beyond reach of support. There are 
thousands of square miles of drowned 
wilderness and bogs, drained by a num- 
ber of sluggish streams, several of which 
discharge to the sea by a common chan- 
nel or at near the same point. Here 
Northern capital had installed an enor- 
mous sawmill plant and had sent agents 
inland to purchase all available timber: 
Imagine vast areas of heavy cypress 
standing in water the year around and so 
thickly set that, with the drift and tangle 
of fallen timber, there was no possibility 
of floating it to higher land by the rafts- 
men’s usual methods, and you can under- 
stand why the owners were ready to sell 
at a low figure with the proviso that the 
trees had to be removed within a limited 
time. They had no idea of Yankee in- 
genuity and were assured that the lum- 
bermen would fail in their undertaking, 
in which case the few dollars an acre re- 
ceived would be so much clear gain. The 
regular price offered and accepted was 
less for an acre of heavy timber than one 
big cypress would be worth when «cut 
into lumber. Well, when the millmen 
were ready, they sent out men with cross- 
cut saws and slashed down trees in a 
straight gash through the swamp, threw 
others across them, and upon these laid 
the steel of a railroad; then they ran out 
a logging engine, with a drum and cable 
to pull logs to the track from either side 
—z200 yards away, if they cared to 
reach out that far for them—and the for- 
ests began to disappear as if by magic. 
Nothing was wasted, for even the limbs 
were cut into wood. The profit in 
the business was immense, but the sellers 
were a sore lot of swampers when they 
saw how they had been gulled. A few 
who had held on to their timber were 
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only a trifle less disgruntled than their 
less thoughtful brethren, for the mills de- 
clined to cut on the shares or to purchase 
except at their own terms. My present 
mission was to find these men and offer 
them five dollars an acre for a half inter- 
est in their holdings, setting a ten-year 
limit for removing the timber and guar- 
anteeing to convert their own share into 
lumber at actual cost of labor. It was a 
fair business proposition and would likely 
be accepted without difficulty, but I 
didn’t fancy the undertaking. The 
swamps are very unhealthy in the warm 
months; the water is bad, and the mos- 
quitos are worse. While averse to shirk- 
ing a duty, I felt that a couple of weeks 
of wading and splashing around in a 
dugout or bateau would be quite enough 
for me. As it happened, about four hours 
finished my activities pretty conclusively, 
and came within a hairsbreadth of spar- 
ing me the trouble of writing these pages. 

Davis Morley owned 400 acres of cy- 
press and had declined to barter with the 
mill-owners. He was a very old man— 
for that malarious region—full of whims 
and easy to ruffle. I heard that he had 
quarreled with every buyer who ap- 
proached, but as it seemed that the trou- 
ble had been over prices, and that his own 
figure was $10 an acre, I felt that my 
proposition would be readily accepted. 
So I hired a horse and rode out to his 
place, and happened to come upon him 
beside the road, where his dogs had treed 
a squirrel. The old man was circling the 
tree and trying to get a shot with his 
long-barreled muzzle-loading rifle. He 
was evidently the man, from the descrip- 
tion I had been given. 

“This is Mr. Morley?” I asked. 

He whirled upon me with a scowl. 
* Did you come out hyar to buy timber ? ” 

“T thought we might make a dicker,” 
I commenced, but was not permitted to 
proceed farther. 

“Told ye what I’d dew to you fel- 
lers!” he snarled. I saw the rifle barrel 
turn in line with my head, and started to 
swing out of the saddle, but my horse 
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jumped as the gun fired, and I went down 
under his feet. The brute seemed to get 
all four hoofs on me at once, but in the 
pain of it all I knew Morley’s bullet had 
missed its mark. 

This happened somewhere around 10 
o'clock in the forenoon. Apparently a 


‘short minute later I opened my eyes to 


the glare of a lamp and found myself 
snugly tucked away in a nice, clean bed, 
my head swathed in camphor-scented 
cloths and one arm in board splints. Old 
Davis Morley sat in a rocking chair at the 
bedside, smoking meditatively and strok- 
ing his long, grizzled beard. He was not 
looking the least bit warlike, and as I 
pondered over the circumstances that 
had brought me to my present helpless- 
ness I felt like giving him a little jolt. 
“Mr. Morley,” said I, “ maybe you’d con- 
sider a proposition for that cypress tim- 
ber?” 

“Maria!” yelled the old man, jumping 
out of his chair and grabbing a whiskey 
bottle and a glass. “ Run hyar, Maria— 
he’s coming tew!” And then there was 
a rush of feet, and here came an old 
woman and a middle-aged woman and 
two girls and a half-dozen children of all 
sizes—and the whole shooting match of 
them red-eyed from crying and _ bare- 
footed as a colt in clover pasture. For a 
few minutes they were all talking at 
once—the women asking how I felt and 
the kids begging that I wouldn’t make 
trouble for Gran’paw. “If you could 
find me something to eat—” I com- 
menced. And straightway there was a 
scattering of the womenfolks—the chil- 
dren tagging along after them. I heard 
one little mite suggest giving me “ fryin’ 
chicken,” which was doubtless his indi- 
vidual idea of luxurious living, and I fer- 
vently hoped that the hint would be acted 
on, for there is no meat that suits me bet- 
ter than a long-legged young rooster 
fried brown in bacon fat. 

Morley was busy with a bottle and 
glass at a table in the corner and the 
medicine he brought me was straw-col- 
ored and clear and had a familiar taste. 
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“Tt’s the best I cud git in Charleston,” 
he said. “They don’t make good whis- 
key nowadays.” I unthoughtedly reached 
for the glass with my right hand, forget- 
ting that that arm was supposed to be 
broken. There was a little pain but no 


on it fair, and left the print of his toe- 
caulk. Maria allowed the leetle bone was 
busted all up but we couldn’t be suah, for 
youah arm swelled a sight while you laid 
in the road. I rid into the mill, an’ tole 
the boss. ‘ Say!’ sez I ‘ that old man you 








“Old Davis Morley, not looking the least bit warlike, sat in a rocking chair by my bedside.’’ 
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feeling of fractured bones. “ Pull off 
these two-by-four scantlings,” I laughed. 
“They keep me from crooking my el- 
bow. Who told you I was a cripple?” 

“ Hain’t it bruk?” queried the old fel- 
low, with a chuckle. ‘“ The hoss stepped 


sent out atter my cypress had suthin’ hap- 
pen tew him an’ you'd better serid out a 
wagon an’ haul him in.’ An’ he up an’ 
sez he hopes youah dam neck is broke— 
jes’ like that. So I knowed J had made a 
sorter mistake, an’ I comes home an’ puts 
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Hope they’s been no harm 





you to bed. 
done.” 

Beyond a headache and a few bruises 
of no great importance, there seemed very 
little for me to complain about. Cer- 
tainly my arm was not broken—not even 
the “leetle side bone” that Morley and 
his wife assured me they had “ heerd 
squeakin’.” A good wash and a little rub- 
bing with hartshorn liniment put me in 
shape to enjoy a good supper—Oh, that 
crisp, juicy fried chicken!—and before 
we went to bed I had not only closed a 
deal for the old man’s timber on my own 
terms, but had his voluntary promise to 
induce sundry neighbors to sign similar 
contracts. And Morley insisted that I 
should stay with him a week and help 
kill the grey squirrels that swarmed 
around his field. It was still too early in 
the season for them to raid upon the 
growing crops, but it was common pru- 
dence to thin them out a bit before roa.t- 
ing ear time. 

I was looking forward to an experience 
well worth having, in these modern days, 
for I would have to do my shooting with 
a muzzle-loading rifle, of which Morley 
had three—all of small bore and long bar- 
reled. He gave me the smallest and light- 
est in the lot, which looked to be about 35 
calibre. A hundred bullets for it could 
be moulded from a pound of lead—allow- 
ing, I suppose, for waste of dross—and 
the stock was patched at the breech in a 
way to indicate that the arm had been 
altered from a flint-lock when percussion 
caps came in vogue. “That old gun,” 
remarked Morley, “ belonged to my Dad- 
dy’s uncle, Billy Bob Buckle, an’ he found 
it in the British camp atter the Battle of 
King’s Mountain. Uncle Billy Bob was 
a master fighter, he was, an’ many’s the 
time they tried to make a Cap’n or a Ma- 
jor of him, but he wouldn't have it. ‘ No, 
sir,’ he sez to Gin’ral Washington—jes’ 
like that— thar’s plenty of ossifers right 
now; so I'll jes’ go ahead an’ dew the 
fighting.’ ”’ 

“ And finally whipped thunder out of 
the British,’ I added, as gravely as | 
could. 
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“ Bet your life!” he eagerly assented. 
“ Did ye hear what he did to old Corn- 
wallis, yander at Yorktown? ” 

I was too sore for hunting the next 
day, but on the second morning we were 
out by sunrise, with three first-class squir- 
rel dogs to find the game for us. I have 
always held that a natural squirrel finder 
—and there are untold thousands of them 
to be found in the backwoods districts— 
is the wisest of canine kind. You can 
prate of the keen scent of setter or point- 
er, but at best they only know if there are 
birds around or can tell if running birds 
have passed. They trust their noses im- 
plicitly, and you will often find them 
pointing where birds were but are not. 
There is little calling in play of what in 
man would be called reasoning powers. 

3ut watch-a squirrel dog for a half-hour 

as he inspects tree after tree, knowing 
that his game may have climbed from the 
ground or landed mid-way of the body 
from a swaying limb or swinging vine, 
or perhaps reached his position by way of 
the tipmost branches in a twenty-foot 
leap from some still higher point. A 
sniff or two at the base of the tree in 
some way conveys intelligence that there 
has been a squirrel ten or twenty or fifty 
feet nearer the clouds; but before signal- 
ing to his master he must first make 
sure that the game has not escaped, and 
that means a sniff or two at each of a 
half-dozen other trees. These prelimi- 
naries duly observed, if their outcome be 
satisfactory, he goes back to the first 
tree, makes a circuit, with a touch of the 
nose to the bark here and there, and 
finally signals with tail and tongue that 
suspicion has become certainty.. There is 
a squirrel somewhere up that tree. You 
can bet your last dollar on it. But how 
did the dog know? 

The age-stained powderhorn given me 
might have held a quarter of a pound, 
but through its semi-transparent sides 
the black grains showed barely two inches 
above the carved wooden bottom. Per- 
haps a dozen fillings of the little buckhorn 
charger, and as many tiny bullets were in 
the pouch, which was rudely fashioned 
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from the top of a calfskin boot. Some 
greased patches were strung on a thong, 
pendant from the shoulder-strap in front, 
and a box of Eley Bros.’ waterproof caps 
completed the ammunition supply. It 
was practically such an equipment as that 
I had first carried in the woods, nearly 
a half-century before. It was immensely 
pleasant—this returning to the means and 
methods of other days. It came natural 
to pull the stopper with my teeth, hold 
the charger in my left hand and pour the 
powder from the horn with my right, 
while the rifle was steadied by my left 
knee and forearm. Then the charge went 
to its place; a patched bullet was fitted in 
the muzzle, and— Well, you old-timers 
all remember how to get the rifle hugged 
snugly at the back of your left knee while 
the bullet is rammed home. A sort of a 
grapevine twist, that leaves both hands 
free for the task in progress. Morley 
kept his rifles clear of rust, and they 
loaded easily ; but with other arms of the 
same type I have had experiences trying 
to muscle and temper. 


The first squirrel found was swinging 
in the top branches of a tall cypress. 


“Plug him!” 
easy.” 

With full thirty-six inches between the 
sights—both rear notch and front sight 
having been filed to a knife-edge fine- 
ness—it seemed that I could hold on the 
squirrel’s eye or any particular hair in his 
coat. With a squirrel rifle, at ‘“ squirrel 
distances,” it is all point-blank work. You 
don’t have to figure trajectories, but must 
aim exactly where you want to hit. I 
lowered the arm and turned to my host. 
“Do you folks like squirrel heads?” I 
asked. 

“ Best part of the hull critter,” said he. 
“Shoot him through the neck.” 

I think he doubted my ability. Possi- 
bly it was through accident that the game 
came down with its head hanging by only 
a bit of skin; but thereafter he was eager 
for his due share of easy shots, and we 
had quite an enjoyable time of it. 

“ Hit ’em anywhere you kin,” he said, 
when his first squirrel proved to be shot 


said Morley, “he’s 
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through the head. “ Maria likes the ten- 
der picking on the naik.” And presently 
he excused a body shot by saying 
“There’s never much meat on the ribby 
pieces, no how.” 

We had our squirrels for supper, and 
Mrs. Morley cooked them in the way I 
like best—baked whole in the oven, with 
a slice of fat bacon in each, and flour 
gravy made with the browned drippings 
in the pan. Thus cooked, the proper al- 
lowance is two squirrels to the man, with 
sweet potatoes, cornbread and butter in 
ample supply. Now and then some fas- 
tidious ink slinger, aspiring to pose as an 
epicure, tells the readers of sportsmen’s 
journals that squirrels are leathery and 
uneatable, cook them as you please. For 
my part, take away your quail, your 
woodcock, your ruffed grouse or reed- 
bird, and let me have the squirrel—best 
of all four-footed game, and next in del- 
icacy of flavor to the wild mallard. Can- 
vasbacks? Maybe I am alone in saying 
it, but a fat mallard is the better bird. 

Morley, like all seasoned backwoods- 
men, was “ death on varmints.” He had 
never followed trapping as a business, 
since the low price of Southern furs left 
little room for profit; but he loved coon 
hunting of all sorts, and particularly at 
night with a headlight. His mode of pro- 
cedure was to paddle silently along the 
narrow waterways, watching the shores 
for the yellow gleam of eyes, and, as the 
shooting was generally at very short 
range, he could satisfactorily account for 
every chance offered, though always us- 
ing arifle. I would have better liked the 
sport if the dugout had been larger. An 
awkward movement of the paddle would 
make it rock uncomfortably, and a green- 
horn would have been much safer ashore. 

One night—or rather one morning, for 
we had staid out until after midnight— 
we were returning with a mixed lot of 
coons and possums, when we butted into 
a panther and had quite a scrimmage. A 
big tree had fallen across the creek and 
the tangle of branches and grapevines 
blocked the channel, except fora two- 
foot space that we could barely manage 
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to crowd through. Our light had gone 
out for lack of oil, but it was possible to 
see objects—especially moving ones that 
were outlined against the starlit sky. 
Morley sat near the bow, and just as we 
were nosing into the tangle of limbs, I 
saw him suddenly aim almost straight 
over his head and fire. I could neither 
check the canoe in time nor turn it from 
its course. We had gone too far for that. 
But there was no law to prevent me leav- 
ing the boat when that growling, strug- 
gling panther fell between us. The wa- 
ter was almost neck deep. I caught the 
stern and fumbled over the side, in an at- 
tempt to reach my rifle. The darkness 
and the foliage kept me from seeing what 
was going on forward, but I could hear, 
and later one could judge from the signs 
that Morley had fought that practically 
dead panther quite as hard as he might 
have battled with a live one. The brute’s 
skin was cut into ribbons, and the old 
man’s knife had gouged holes in the dug- 
out’s bottom and sides until it leaked like 
a sieve. 


“Shot him slap through the heart,” 
said Morley, when we examined the car- 
cass, “but I could have whupped him, 


anyhow! Say! that was shore a fight— 
while it lasted.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
An Amateur Attempt. 


The outcome of my adventures during 
that spring and early summer was an at- 
tack of malarial fever—due, I shall al- 
ways believe, to the Carolina mosquitos. 
There was no escaping them, and if the 
bite of mosquitos can convey fever, there 
was no possible chance for my escape. 
As soon as I regained enough strength, 
I went into the hills of Carroll County, 
Arkansas, near Eureka Springs, but to- 
tal recovery came slowly in spite of all. 
I had to give up my fall hunt, and it was 
not until the following October that cir- 
cumstances brought me a chance for a 
little sport. A friend of one of my em- 
ployers—the President of our Company 
—had read of the fortunes being made 
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in growing Bermuda onions on the dry, 
sandy hills of Texas, and I was chosen 
to size up the situation down there and 
secure options on tracts of land suited to 
this new branch of agriculture. I found 
that the prospects of profit in onion 
growing had not been over-rated, and 
my report to that effect brought Judge 
Denham to join me with a bundle of cer- 
tified checks.- Something like 1200 acres 
of land was eventually purchased. A 
capable foreman was placed in charge, 
and some fifty or more men, nearly all 
Mexicans, were hired and put to work 
at preparations for the next vear’s crop. 

I had, quite naturally, met a number of 
sportsmen, who were full of information 
about the game in that locality. It 
seemed that those who cared for it could 
find quite a little shooting, though prin- 
cipally at small game. Antelope there 
were none. Their day had passed. A 
few deer could be found in the shin-oak 
and mesquite thickets, and were gener- 
ally hunted with dogs and shotguns. The 
grumpy, dangerous little Mexican pigs— 
peccaries or javalinos, call them which 
you please—were not yet wholly extermi- 
nated, and the few remaining would 
charge dog or man that got in their path. 
But turkeys and quail offered the best 
sport and the sort best suited to the 
Judge’s ideas, for he was a trapshooter 
of some note in his home circles, and had 
brought with him three fine shotguns— 
all of the same make, but I will not name 
it (a 10,a 12 and a 20-gauge). One gun 
would have served him better than the 
three—because no man will shoot uni- 
formly and well where continually chang- 
ing from one weight and barrel length to 
another. But the Judge believed in a 
gun adapted to the work in hand. One 
day with another, I could beat him shoot- 
ing, but he had the assurance to credit 
my success wholly to a “run of luck.” 
“Tt can’t last always,” he would say. 
“T can hit a go per cent. gait on targets 
and I'll get to ‘doing’ you just as soon 
as these birds give me a fair showing. 
It’s all bullheaded luck!” 
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“Maybe so,” I acknowledged. “ But 
get busy and kill something.” 

With a few days of spare time on our 
hands, we had driven over in a hack to 
a little scope of rough, wooded country 
called the Chiapa Hills, or more often 
just “the Chiapas.” Dick Mullen, a 
young lawyer, had furnished the convey- 
ance and a limited camping outfit. In 
that dry, warm climate there is small 
need for a tent or other shelter until well 
along toward mid-winter. We had blan- 
kets to sleep on and our “ slicker” coats 
for protection from possible bad weather, 
and, in addition to these, had need only 
for frying-pans, coffee-pot and camp tin- 
ware. 

Turkeys were the chief objects of our 
hunt. Mullen’s little pointer was a won- 
der at finding them—ranging wide and 
seeming to know exactly where to look 
for the game. The first afternoon he led 
us into a flock of fifty or more, and Judge 
Denham’s “ hard luck” proved the only 
hindrance to a really good time. The 
Judge considered turkeys “big game” 
and it followed that he must carry his 
32-inch 9-pound 10-gauge, bored with 
such a close choke that at 20 yards it 
would either miss the game clear or else 
punch a six-inch hole through it. With 
the turkeys getting out of the brush al- 
most under our feet, it was the snappiest 
sort of snap shooting, for if we dallied 
on the trigger they would swing behind 
a black-jack or cedar and the chance was 
lost. At the end of a half-hour Mullen 
had five turkeys down, I had killed three, 
and the Judge was still shooting, in an 
effort to bag his first. 

“Take the dog,” said Mullen, “ and 
follow that old gobbler that flew down 
the ravine. He’s butter fat and won’t go 
far. Elliott and I have got about enough 
of this for one day. We'll take the tur- 
keys in to camp, and, when you knock 
down your gobbler, you'll come through 
all right by just keeping up the creek. 
The brush ain’t very thick and there’s a 
pretty fair trail.” 

That was along about 
afternoon. An hour an 


o’clock in the 
a half later the 
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Judge was still in the brush, though we 
had heard several shots. Just before 
sundown a man that neither of us knew— 
a middle-aged, wrinkled-faced, roughly 
dressed fellow with a stiff knee—rode 
carelessly into camp, dismounted without 
awaiting an invitation, and seated him- 
self cross-legged on a bag of horse feed. 
Said he: “I ain’t meanin’ ter knock you 
fellers fer bein’ caught out with sech a 
chap; but, speakin’ of Judge Denham ex- 
cloosively an’ personal, I reckon he’s 
about the cheapest skate in the way of a 
millionaire that ever hit Texas. He’s 
sure the limit, and that’s no josh! ” 

The Judge had been bargaining with 
several small farmers and stock men who 
had lands to sell, and I supposed that our 
visitor might be one of those with whom 
he had talked trade. I knew my em- 
ployer was inclined to be cautious in bar- 
gaining, but could not see it my duty to 
either deny or defend this commercial 
acuteness. So I said nothing whatever. 
Mullen rolled a cigarette, lit it, and 
waited for what was to come next. 

“Yes, the old man was cut out for a ho- 
bo or a ten-a-month farm hand,” went on 
our visitor. ‘‘He don’t know a thing 
about livin’ up ter his chances. Ever no- 
tice that watch of his’n? It’s a Ingersoll 
an’ cost a dollar. His cuff and collar but- 
tons come outer the 5-and-1o-cent store 
—or maybe he found them in a rubbish 
heap where they dump tin cans an’ the 
like. A second-hand man wouldn’t give 
a dollar for his clothes, shirt and any— 
and all the money he had on him was a 
50-cent piece and four pennies. That’s 
wealth fer ye!” 

“What's that?’ exclaimed Mullen. 
‘“Who’s been going through the Judge’s 
clothes? What are you talking about? 
Has something happened to Denham?” 

“ Not a dadgummed thing,” responded 
our talkative friend. ‘“He’s in safe 
hands, all right. Don’t reckon he could 
even hurt hisself, if he wanted to. We’ve 
jest got him hog-tied and stowed away 
on a stack of blankets, with plenty of 
grub in camp and firewood to cook it. 
Shucks! he’s all right. Leave him with 
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us a month, if you want to, and he’ll 
come through as fat as a yearling mule 
in a crab-grass field.” 

I was beginning to catch the drift of 
his talk, although it was difficult to be- 
lieve him in earnest. Texas has had her 
share of horse thieves, train robbers and 
desperadoes of nearly every type; but the 
Italian brigand policy of capturing stray 
millionaires and holding them for ransom 
has never been largely adopted in the 
Southwest. Mullen’s face was a study, 
as the puzzled expression gave place to 
one of indignation. “It isn’t worth 
while,” I cautioned, as he covered the 
stranger with his L. C. Smith 12-gauge. 
“We can’t afford to kill him just yet, 
and threats don’t buy us anything. Here, 
my friend, have a cigar with us—and try 
a little whiskey for that game leg. You 
may need a bit of nerve tonic before we 
get through with you.” 

“Oh! I reckon not,” he responded 
cheerfully, “at least, nothing special— 
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though I don’t turn my back no time on 


drinking and smoking. I reckon it’s un- 
derstood there’s no charge for this?” 

“Not a cent, partner,” laughed Mul- 
len, whose acute legal mind had been 
aroused to the needs of the moment. 
“There’s no monetary consideration in- 
volved in this deal, either way. We're 
just setting "em up for the fun of the 
thing—exactly as you have roped our 
friend from the Yankee States. Say! 
I’ll bet Denham is feeling pretty sore on 
Texas about now.” 

“We've sure throwed a scare into 
him,” said our visitor, with a grin. 
“ Reckon he would quit the onion busi- 
ness for keeps, for a second-class ticket 
North and a chance to use it. Here’s a 
letter he writ.” 

I took the proffered bit of paper—the 
half of a torn envelope—and read its 
contents aloud. 

My Dear ELLIOTT:—See that this fellow 
gets $500 any way he wants it. Don’t try 
to follow him. Accept his terms—and be quick. 

J. B. DENHAM. 

“Nice letter, that!” remarked Mul- 

len. “I suppose you fellows put up a 
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bluff about clipping his ears if the money 
don’t come?” 

“There’s no bluffin’ in this game,” 
growled the stiff-kneed party; “an’ 
there’ll be no monkey business about ears 
an’ fingers. You'll git the Jedge back 
termorrow, an’ all in one hunk—but 
either we git the five hundred, or his 
friends are due ter spend it fer a funeral. 
Now, shell out, afore I go up on my fig- 
gers!” 

“You seem to be new to the trade,” 
remarked Mullen. “Is this your first 
attempt?” 

“Watch an’ see if I don’t go through 
with it like an old hand!” 

“But you should have sent the other 
fellow with the Judge’s letter—unless 
both his legs have gone wrong. Don’t 
you know that you can’t work this game 
and get away with it? Suppose I should 
telegraph your description to every Sher- 
iff in the State—How long would it take 
to pick you up?” 

“T’m runnin’ my own chances,” blus- 
tered our enterprising. acquaintance. 
“Don’t worry none about me. The 
question is, Do I get the money? or does 
the Jedge go back up the road in a box?” 

“Try a little more out of the bottle,” 
said I. “It will be chilly tonight, and 
there’s a long ride ahead of you. It’s a 
safe guess that you are alone in this 
scheme, and for two reasons. In the 
first place, I doubt there being in the 
whole country another man fool enough 
to try such a game. And, if you had a 
partner without misfit legs, he is the man 
who would have come into the open. 
Mullen has it sized up about right, but I 
feel like giving you a chance. We must 
have the Judge here in an hour, and I’ve 
got $500 in my pocket, if you really want 
it—but I think you'll change your mind 
about that. Here’s five dollars for ex- 
pense money to the Rio Grande. There'll 
be no one following you, in the event that 
Denham shows up, safe and sound and 
with a good appetite, in time for his sup- 
per. But if you try any fancy work, 
every man in six counties will hear before 
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morning that your scalp will bring an 
even thousand dollars.” 

The argument seemed to carry convic- 
tion. He pondered for a moment, switch- 
ing his boot with a tasselled quirt. “ Yep, 
there’s where I made my bad break,” he 
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suspicious of a trap to capture the entire 
party. He hardly accepted the kidnap- 
per’s simplicity as genuine; whereas, P 
felt assured that the criminal attempt had 
followed close upon the heels of uncon- 
sidered impulse and that there was no 

















“Just before sundown a man that neither of us knew rode carelessly into camp.” 


Drawn by CHARLES 0. LONGABAUGH. 





said at length. “It was up ter me ter 
lay in the bresh an’ stick up notices on 
the trees, where you could see ’em. Want 
to ride over with me an’ untie the 
Jedge?” 

I was willing to go, but Mullen was 


longer a particle of danger to be appre-- 
hended. Still, it is always well to be cau-- 


tious. So we held a council of war and! 
arranged that Mullen should ride away: 
from camp—choosing his own directiom 
—to avoid a possible surprise, and return 
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only upon signal that all was well. Fail- 
ing such tidings, at the end of an hour 
he should hasten to spread the alarm. I 
accompanied the would-be possessor of a 
half-thousand dollars, and was led direct 
to the Judge. I found him sitting flat on 
the ground, with his arms and legs en- 
circling a cedar tree. There is no better 
way to tie a prisoner, if you want him to 
“stay put.” Denham was gagged with 
a tolerably clean red handkerchief, and 
did not appear to have suffered, except 
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mentally. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
remark that he seemed glad to see me. 
To his credit I will say that he cheerfully 
refunded the five dollars, that I had dis- 
bursed without his prior consent or au- 
thority. The order for $500 had not 


specified for what purpose the money 

was intended, while this smaller amount 

carried stipulations of my own making. 

So I presume Denham might have ob- 

jected to the expenditure—but he didn’t. 
To be continued. 


INDIAN CENTENARIANS OF OKLAHOMA. 


By J. BURR GIBBONS. 


ONGEVITY among the different 
races of men has been a matter 
of great personal interest. Par- 

ticularly during the past decade has at- 
tention been directed toward the causes 
which tend to shorten the natural three 
score years and ten to which the mem- 
bers of the human family are supposed 
to be entitled. These investigations are 
now being carried on, not only by an- 
thropological and biological societies but 
also by the U. S. Government, which has 
coJlected enormous volumes of data on 
the subject, representing the most elabo- 
rate research. 

Perhaps the most interesting phases 
of this investigation have been made 
among the Indian tribes, where, although 
much in the way of accurate data is 
missing, simpler conditions of life and 
less confusing obstacles in the way of 
numbers afford authentic examples of 
possibilities in the line of age limits. 

The records of the Dawes Commis- 
sion, embracing all phases of material 
interest of the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Oklahoma, are in themselves a volume 
of surpassing human interest as well 
as a collection of material facts dealing 
with the subject of longevity. The rec- 
ords of this department of the National 
Government give many cases of centena- 
rians, with here and there instances of 


Indians and freedmen who have attained 
to much beyond the 100-year limit. A 
careful examination of the old Indian 
Territory allotment charts reveals the 
fact that certain strips or portions of the 
country occupied by the Five Civilized 
Tribes are marked by excessive age lim- 
its, while other portions of the Territory 
not only show an absence of centenarians 
but a generally lower age limit, in some 
cases less than 75 years maximum. 

Along the North Canadian River ap- 
pear the most numerous living refuta- 
tions of the Osler theory and at the 
same time the most potent living argu- 
ments for the consideration of climate, 
soil and vegetation as factors in long life. 
The North Canadian is a peculiar stream, 
in that it runs down a great timbered 
divide across the State. Beginning far 
up among the hills of Western Okla- 
homa, it makes its exit into the South 
Canadian River a short distance east of 
Tiger Mountain. 

Reference to allotment, topographical 
and biographical charts recently com- 
piled by Graham Burnham, the Tulsa 
expert, brings to light much proof of the 
effect of locality upon the life of the In- 
dian, and shows within a radius of 20 
miles of Henryetta a group of note- 
worthy centenarians: Hanna Walker, a 
negro freedwoman, on the rolls at 104 
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years of age, living 3 miles west of 
Henryetta; Satra Lumke, a full blood 
Indian, 110 years old, living 12 miles 
east of Henryetta at the south edge of 
Tiger Mountain; and Wakka, a full 
blood Creek, 115 years old, residing 10 
miles east of Henryetta, being three un- 
questioned age rec- 
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Discussing the habits of these old- 
timers, Geo. R. Hall, for 28 years a 
resident of the Tiger Mountain Country, 
attributes their long life to the healthful- 
ness of the country and the simple life 
which these people led. Their constitu- 
tions were built up in open air life and 

freedom from the 





ords. Yet this ripe 
age of discretion ap- 
pears merely youth, 
when compared with 
the ages of other full 
bloods in this vicin- 
ity, vouched for by 
tribal records, which 
have been kept for 
over 200 years—in 
fact ever since the 
Creek Indians immi- 
gratedinto this coun- 
try and before the 
Seminoles separated 
from the Creeks. 
Just last year there 
died in the Seminole 
Nation a full blood 
member of that tribe, 
the father of Chilly 
Fish (a Seminole 
mounted police or 
light horseman),who 
was 129 years old at 
the time of his death. 
Up to the week of | 
his death this old 
man was active in 
the affairs of his peo- 
ple and made semi- 
weekly horseback 
trips between his al- 
lotment and Wowo- 
ka, county seat of 





disintegrating influ- 
ences of manufact- 
ured foods, unsani- 
tary houses and city 
life. In fact, to within 
recent years the 
abode of the Indian 
was a tepee or an 
arbor enclosed in the 
winter but which in 
summer was little 
more than a protec- 
tion from the sunand 
a shield from the 
rain. They ate un- 
seasoned food and 
drank: much. water. 
Every Indian had 
his little abode near 
a spring or close to 
the clear waters of 
the North Canadian. 
He ate broiled or 
dried meat, fish, and 
fruits and berries, to- 
gether with such 
corn and other vege- 
tables as he might 
raise. They were all 
great fruit eaters, 
these primitive set- 
tlers of the South- 
west, and cultivated’ 
orchards, the re- 
mains of which are- 





Seminole County, a 
distance of 16 miles. 
Not only was the old 
man keenly alive to all matters of tribal 
interest, but he was very fond of hunt- 
ing, fond of riding after the hounds, and 
a good rifle shot, being able to pick the 
head off a squirrel at 75 yards within a 
few weeks of his demise. 


SATRA LUMKE. At the Ripe Age of 110 Years. 


still to be be found 
in this section. In 
one place, near the 
Sonnybar and Arbeka Fords of the 
North Canadian, are to be found peach 
trees from 6 to 10 inches in diameter, 
overgrown and choked out by giant 
sycamores, elms and oaks, which have 
grown up since the orchards and farms: 
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were abandoned by the Indian long ago 
to the prowling wolf, the wild turkey and 
the fleet footed deer. Changing condi- 
tions of life, the encroaching elements 
of civilization, with their deteriorating 
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deplorable dissipations of the rising gen- 
eration (not the least active agency of 
which is the bootlegger’s whiskey) would 
seem to have about sealed the doom of 
the centenarian among the once mighty 














The Grizzled Father of Chilly Fish, who Died Last Year at the Age of 129 Years. 





effect on the supply of furred and feath- 
ered game, together with the practical 
abandonment of the wild, free, energectic 
life of the olden days, coupled with the 


tribes of the Indian Territory. But the 
romance, pathos, and blind indifference 
to fate of the Indian will long remain a 
part of Oklahoma’s atmosphere. 
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WOODCRAFT. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


EBSTER defines woodcraft as 
“Skill and practice in anything 


pertaining to the woods, espe- 
cially in shooting and other sports in 
the woods.” Pretty fair for a lexicog- 
rapher who really had little time for trail- 
ing anything except rare and unusual 
words, and the average two-weeks-in- 
the-year sportsman can safely accept 
this with all the rest of the dear old 
Unabridged — the one secular work that 
will bear constant reading — because an 
annual lesson of fourteen days will never 
serve to carry one beyond the merest 
rudiments of woodcraft. Webster had a 


way of giving plenty of latitude in his 
definitions, and in this one a lot depends 
upon what is covered by “ other sports in 


the woods.” In itself, shooting is not 
necessarily associated with woodcraft; 
neither is fishing or camping or tramp- 
ing, for all these, whether as sports or 
a part of the day’s work, may be prac- 
ticed in the open country.. Woodcraft 
is rather ability to read the signs of the 
forest, to become part and parcel of it 
in harmony and understanding, and, as 
readily as the birds and squirrels, to 
avail oneself of the forest’s protection 
and bounty. Woodcraft cannot be satis- 
factorily taught by books; nor can it be 
intuitively acquired, though one should 
spend a lifetime in the wilderness. The 
study is too broad in its scope, its ramifi- 
cations too diverse and extended, to be 
fully covered, unassisted, in three score 
and ten years. Our American Indians, 
past masters in woodcraft, exemplify the 
inherited wisdom of centuries, genera- 
tions after generations, leading back 
through the ages of steel and copper and 
flint to the day when the first hunters 
faced the cave bear and saber-toothed 
tiger with clubs and jagged stones. Yet, 
in the assurance of our college-taught 


learning, we would apply Civilization’s 
rules and precepts to the solving of the 
wilderness. problems, and, in our bound- 
and umnreasoning egotism, feel 
ashamed when the palm must be yielded 
to a moccasined and greasy half-breed 
who converses in grunts and has no am- 
bition beyond possession of an unlimited 
supply of tobacco and whiskey. 

A complete and thorough book on 
woodcraft will never be written, because 
a competent knowledge of the subject is 
incompatible with literary ability and 
skill. The few white men who might 
safely tackle the job have other fish to 
fry—and catch. There are no‘ type- 
writers in their cabins; neither are their 
wives and daughters expert stenogra- 
phers. And the educated Indian must 
empty his brain of the old learning to 
make room for the new. The works of 
this sort that we have are unsatisfactory, 
because they are largely compilations 
from sources not wholly reliable. The 
best of the lot is based upon a dozen 
years of practical experience and the 
reading of every book available in a half- 
dozen big libraries. Though conscien- 
tious and painstaking to a fault, the 
author yet had to take a whole lot at 
second hand or leave patches of his roof 
unshingled. But with all its minor faults 
and shortcomings, this book will never 
be surpassed, until some writer is con- 
tent for a long series of years to eat dog 
stew and fight fleas and no-seeums in 
the smoky wigwams of the woods 
Indians. 

Where and how does _ woodcraft 
“come in” to figuratively clear the for- 
est pathway of briars and stumps? It 
is second nature. When you see a new 
advertisement in the subway you do not 
mentally remark, “I'll read this and see 
what it says’’—your “ book-l’arnin’’ 


less 
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attends to that instantly and without 
thought. So it is with the learning that 
does not come from books. There is 
no minute in the day it is not working 


for you. Without it you would be lost, 
as now if the subway advertisements 
were to you only gaudy pictures and 
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how long. At last your eyes pop open 
and are greeted by a semi gloom, tinged 
with a ruddy glow from the fireplace. 
Instantly your ears are alert for sounds 
from the outside world to tell the hour. 
Absolute silence, an owl’s hoot or the 
distant howl of a wolf, conveys intelli- 
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CENTENARIANS OF OKLAHOMA.—A Sturdy Indian Mother and 
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jumbled letters without meaning. 
Suppose you had returned late last 
night to your cabin, closed the door 
tightly to keep out the north wind, ate 
a hurried supper, tumbled into your 
blankets and slept — goodness knows 


gence that you have not overslept. It 
is still night. Or you hear the twitter 
of a bird—the first abroad in the gray 
dawn, or of some species that is silent 
until day is fairly broken. Or a squir- 
rel’s chatter tells that the sun is rising 
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or already risen. Or the harsh call of a 
crow or hawk denotes a still later hour. 
The first glance abroad furnishes need- 
less confirmation of knowledge already 
gained. It ascertains, however, facts as 
to the weather, present and to come. The 
wind’s direction, the cloud formation and 
its drift, the “ feel” of the air, the activi- 
ties or indolence of the feathered peo- 
ple breakfasting in the trees or beneath 
them — everything has a story for seeing 
eyes to read. You say: “ Falling 
weather is at hand,” or “It’s going to 
clear from the northwest and turn cold,” 
or “ Another hot day — nothing doing ”’ ; 
and as you turn back into the cabin your 
plans are already formed. Almanacs and 
Weather Bureau prognostications! De- 
lusions and snares, all of them fruitful 
of light game bags and empty creels, 
rheumatism, pneumonia and_ sudden 
death. Depend on them if you like. 
So in the early morning; so through- 
out the day. A novice in the woods 
“gawps” at the trees and rocks, the 
rivers and brook, the rugged slopes and 
grassy dells which should be dotted with 
innocent deer and bear awaiting destruc- 
tion—-and are noticeably untenanted. 
He tries, most dutifully, to see the game 
tracks pointed out to him, and some- 
times succeeds, if they are big enough 
and plain enough. He tries to believe 
that a displaced leaf has not been turned 
by the breeze — that there is a marked 
difference in the age of two footprints, 
or suspicions of footprints—or that 
there is logic in the argument that a few 
scratches pointing northwest up the 
creek bank means that a bear has swung 
to the southwest through a hollow a mile 
away and will likely be found on a beech 
ridge due south and two miles distant. It 
takes faith to accept such theories — or 
woodcraft. And meanwhile the patient 
guide at his elbow has noted a multi- 
plicity of signs not worth while mention- 
ing, and could, if he wished, give a 
fairly accurate account of the day’s hap- 
penings in that particular scope of 
woods: The game that has passed and 
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its direction of travel, the squirrels’ har- 
vest on certain trees, the disappointment 
of a gray wolf that had stalked a hare in 
its form, and the more successful swoop 
of a rough-legged hawk upon a plump 
grouse. But he says little, except when 
in line with the work for which he is 
paid; and so the misses the 
greater possibilities of his outing and 
is content with the meagre reward of a 
deer — trailed, sighted, pointed out, and 
possibly shot by his Indian or half-breed 
employee. And when he returns to the 
city he will perhaps write a spirited ac- 
count of his hunt — and it will be mighty 
good reading for the stay-at-home folks, 
though not particularly instructive from 
a technical standpoint. 

Some months since, not far from New 
York, there was an outdoor gathering of 
outdoor people, at which quite a little 
was said about woodcraft and an attempt 
made to show what the word stood for. 
As an illustration, there was a firebuild- 
ing contest, the entrants striving to see 
who could find and split kindlings, build 
a fire, mix batter, and fry and eat a flap- 
jack in the shortest possible time. The 
record made don’t matter —it was a 
creditable one, from an urban view- 
point. Perhaps the genuine woods flap- 
jack would have been bigger, with an 
appetite to fit it. But the competition 
did not go far towards exemplifying the 
possibilities of woodcraft. Put the con- 
testants in a forest soaked by a week of 
rainfall, without an axe or knife, or even 
a match! How many of them would 
ever have reached the flapjack stage of 
the game? 

Woodcraft equips a man to live in 
comfort and happiness where the most 
talented of college-bred men would per- 
ish from want and exposure. It is the 
kindergarten course of human learning, 
made up of little things that are forgot- 
ten as we progress to higher branches 
of study. But should we become chil- 
dren again, with the trivial problems of 
childhood to solve —and other “ kids,” 
who really know how, to witness our 


novice 
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clumsy attempts at their solution — the 
precepts of Lindley Murray, Euclid, 
John Stuart Mill, T. Roosevelt and J. J. 
Hill will be found of doubtful assistance. 
Nowadays city sportsmen journey afar 
in quest of hunting and fishing, to per- 
chance return laden with trophies — the 
fruit of other men’s wisdom and skill. 
It were better if they were content to 
accomplish less for the sake of learning 
more. For, when all is said and done, it 
is not well to put one’s self unreservedly 
in the hands of his guides, go where he 
is led and shoot when he is told. And 
if it is wholly honest and commendable 
to claim all credit for trophies of the 
rod and gun thus secured, it nevertheless 
means a neglect of opportunities —a 
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failure to profit by the best of one’s 
bargain. 

When you go into the wilderness, be- 
come a part of it. Don’t try to take 
the city with you, or any thought or 
savor of city life. If among Injuns, be 
an Injun. It will pay you well at the 
time, and there’ll be accrued interest to 
reckon all the remainder of your born 
days. Moths may break in and play 
thunder with .mounted moose heads. 
Atmospheric changes will loosen the 
scales on the biggest muscalonge skin 
ever tacked on a board. But the stray 
points and kinks of woodcraft that you 
store away in your brain will stick there 
till you hit the woods again, and then 
be found mighty useful. 
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THE STORY OF A KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN FEUD. 


By WESLEY RAY. 


HUNTER stood 
upon the summit 
of Boulder 
M ountain and 
gazed for a long 
time toward a 
log hut that 
stood, squat and 
isolated, far 
down upon the 
Triplets. A thin 
blue column of 
smoke curled 
above the stick- 





and-clay chimney —the only signs of. 


habitation visible. 

“T calcalate thet old Zed Tar hez a 
nasty spell uv ’t rhumatics which I haint 
pitying him a mite fer ’t old igiot ort 
a known better ‘’n tu worked in ’t Pinery 
thru this storm which has been raging 
these three weeks. Wonder ef his son 
Sol hes shore ‘listed in the war? Pore 
old cuss! I sometimes purty nigh pity 
him ’n his daughter Huldy Jane. Ef 


hit warn’t fer thisyer ’tarnal family feud 
‘I’d be tempted to send Mose down to 
cut ’em some firewood ’n enquire how 
they be gettin’ along.” After a few mo- 
ments’ silent meditation, the old hunt- 
er resumed: ‘“ Tomorrow thirty-three 
years ago Daddy bit the dust by a bul- 
let from Abe Mauk’s rifle; then old 
Abe war fetched down. Then followed 
the big ‘ Free Fight’ at the ‘lection over 
on Rattlesnake Ridge the next August. 
Hit was in that skirmish that a ball 
from Zedikiah Mauk’s gun plugged my 
right shoulder, ’n when I got on my 
pegs ag’in I swore to git revenge! An’ 
by the name of Daniel Boone, I’ll have 
it! I’m a Slater, an’ that means that 
I’m no weakling to puppy, jes’ because 
the old Tar is down with them rheu- 
matics! Yes, I'll heve revenge! Zed- 
ikiah Mauk, ye kin look out!” And 
Hezikiah Slater shook a menacing fist 
toward: the distant log house. Then, 
shouldering his trusty old rifle, he made 
his way through the thick undergrowth 
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and presently came to a hog path which 
wound down the rugged side of the di- 
vide. Following this dim trail partly 
down the mountainside, he spied a flock 
of wild turkeys feeding upon red-haws. 
The birds were across a steep ravine, 
and with great caution Slater began to 
stalk them. The dusk of approaching 
night was settling, when, with three fat 
young gobblers, Slater stamped in upon 
the porch of his humble log cabin. <A 
cold east rain was falling and there 
were sure prospects of a big sleet. 

“Where is Mose?” enquired Heze- 
kiah of his good wife, as he threw the 
plump turkeys down upon the puncheon 
floor and placed his gun in the peg rack. 

“He went to. that candy pullin’ over 
to Jerry Horsley’s, an’ he said he 
mightn’t be back afore Christmas,” in- 
formed Mrs. Slater. 

“ Did he feed the critters an’ fetch in 
the night wood afore he went?” 
anxiously enquired the old pioneer. 

“No. He seemed to be on nettles 
to git off, an’ jest as soon as he got 
back from hiz traps an’ skun an’ 
stretched the varmints, he h’isted off in 
a sweat —he did!” 

“Jest like him! Na-ow he’s up an’ 
gone an’ a snow-storm brewing! We 
air most out of fodder an’ we’ve got to 
go to mill, an’ thar’s the b’ar trap to 
re-set an’ bait. How I wish that Joe- 
Bob an’ Andy-Jackson hadn’t j’ined the 
war!” And the big backwoodsman 
stroked his whiskers in perplexity. 

“Pore Joe and Andy!” sobbed Mrs. 
Slater. “I know I'll never see 
agin!” 

“Ah, hush, Mother! Ye _ air 
greatest critter to borry trouble! 
boys kin take care of ’emselves. Hit’s 
their work I miss. Last winter, ’sides 
the new ground we cleared up, we 
cotched enough fur to buy us all some 
store clothes an’ to pay the back taxes.” 
And Slater went out into the gathering 
night gloom to feed the “ critters ”’ and 
get in wood. The chores done, the two 
old people sat down to a frugal supper 
of mush and milk, served in gourds. 
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Supper over, they sat before the warm 
blaze of the big fireplace, smoking their 
clay pipes and talking over past events. 
“The Good Book says, ‘Love your 
enemies,’’’ admonished the good wife, 
as her husband recounted the wrongs 
that had been heaped upon his people by 
the Mauks. 

“Ye kin talk till Doomsday *bout lov- 
ing yer enemies, but a Slater is a Slater. 
We've got the blue blood in our veins, 
an’ when we air once wronged, we will 
wade through blood to git revenge !.” 

“ Hit has been so long ago since this 
family trouble commenced that I think 
hit should be dropped,” urged the wife. 

“ Hit has been a long time, indeed. 


Daddy was a young man when hit 
started. Abe Mauk swore in the court 


at Squire Bascomb’s that Daddy had 
changed the mark on five of the range 
hogs which belonged to the Mauks an’ 
had taken ’em offen. the ‘ mast’ an’ sold 
‘em to a drover from the Blue Grass. 
Na-ow, as a matter of fact, the Mauks 
hadn’t any registered mark an’ they had 
been accused of changing the ear marks 
by cuttin’ off the right ear an’ splitting 
t’ other one from tip to butt. An’ when 
Daddy proved, by witnesses, that some 
of his range hogs had been changed to 
the Mauk herd, thar was war. An’ 
thar will be war as long as a Mauk or 
Slater lives!” And Hezekiah Slater 
clenched his great horny fists and 
ground his teeth upon the cane stem of 
his pipe. Outside the wind was crash- 
ing, and tearing through the forest and 
the rain had turned into snow. The 
white flakes came down faster and 
faster, and when the two occupants of 
the log house retired for the night, the 
earth lav wrapped in a mantle of white. 


The devastating War of the Rebellion 
had swept the fair South, and yet it 
waged on in awful havoc. General 
Rosecrans’ splendid army of Federals 


had invaded the mountain region of 
Eastern Tennessee, and after a series of 
minor victories had been met by Gen- 
Bragg and his intrepid Confed- 


eral 
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and 


erates crushingly defeated at 
Chickamauga. This, together with the 
reports constantly being circulated that 
the bold guerrilla chief, John Morgan, 
was marching through Northeastern 
Kentucky, with his cruel Free Lancers, 
struck terror to the pioneers of the Ken- 
tucky mountains, many of whom had 
fled from their homes to the deep, dark 
recesses of the limestone caverns which 
abound in those regions. 


* *K * *K 


Early in the morning preceding the 
opening of this story, Hezekiah Slater 
awoke with a start. He distinctly heard 
the report of firearms. Hastily dressing, 
he stepped out upon the porch to listen. 
Snow had fallen to the depth of six 
inches and the white, feathery flakes 
were still falling. Again the report of 
many guns was borne on the snow-laden 
air. Going back into the cabin, Slater 
awoke his wife, and, explaining that he 
would be back in the course of a few 
hours, shouldered his rifle and was off 
through the dark woods. The bridle 
path that passed for a road led over the 
Boulder Hill and down the Triplets, past 
Zedekiah Mauk’s place. When Slater 
had gained the summit of the mountain, 
he halted to listen and regain his wind. 
Again came the report of guns. “ By 
Heck! That’s the Rebels, I’m sartain!” 
soliloquized Slater, as he started in a full 
trot down the steep decline. Half-way 
down the trail he ran plump upon Zed 
Mauk, who was laboriously hobbling up 
the steep grade. 

“ Hi, thar!” exclaimed Slater in great 
scorn —- “ running from the Rebs, I’ll be 
hanged!” 

“Hit ain’t the Rebels, ye old knock- 
kneed hypocrite! hit’s a thousand times 
worse than the Rebels—a_ thousand 
times worse! Huldy Jane an’ yer 
onnery Mose were married last night at 
the candy pullin’ an’ the guns ye hear is 
the youngsters’ serenading of ’em down 
to Squire Bascomb’s.” 

“Great Lucifer! ye don’t say! 
possible! hit can’t be! 


Im- 
A Slater an’ a 
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Mauk marry? Might as well tell me 
that the sun has stopped running.” 

“T tell ye hit’s a fact. Bud Adkins 
brung the news a bit ago an’ I war jest 
going to break it to ye,” fumed Zed, 
as he rubbed his rheumatic leg. 

“Come along an’ we will give ‘em 
both a withing.” And the enraged 
hunter bounded on down the trail. Old 
Tar (as Zedekiah Mauk was called) fol- 
lowed after, apparently as supple as a 
boy. In the excitement he had forgotten 
about his lame limb. On they raced + 
passing the Mauk cabin in a long lope. 
Zed’s two hounds gave chase for a 
while; but at length gave it up and 
sneaked back to the cabin, wondering 
what strange frenzy possessed their 
master. 

Two snow-covered old men burst in 
through the yard gate of the Bascomb 
home and lumbered in upon the front 
porch. The Squire himself answered 
the knock. Sure enough, the young 
couple had been married early in the 
morning and had departed an hour ago 
for the girl’s aunt’s, up on Big Beaver — 
a distance of 10 miles. Squire Bascomb 
tried hard to pacify the two angry men; 
but to no avail. They were determined 
to punish the offending couple severely. 
After a few minutes’ rest, they set out 
upon their trail, following the imprint 
of their moccasined feet in the newly- 
fallen snow. They had to cross a very 
rough country, and, about 8 o’clock in the 
morning, Slater (who was some distance 
ahead) heard Mauk yell: “ Hully Gee! ” 
Turning about, he was just in time to 
see the old fellow disappear as if the 
earth had swallowed him up—as in- 
deed it had done. Coming back to the 
spot where Zed had disappeared, he 
found that the soft earth had given away 
beneath the old fellow’s weight and had 
precipitated him into a deep cavern. 

“Air ye hurt?” enquired Slater, as 
he peered down upon the unfortunate 
man. 

“T’m smashed up a mite, but I think 


I’m not kilt,”’ came the answer in muffled 
tones. 
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“T ought to leave ye in this hole tu 
rot lik a rat, ye old rake of a Tar Run- 
ner! Ye old hog thief, ef hit warn’t for 
this yer marryin’ scrape, I’d settle with 
ye —I would!” and the belligerent old 
chap shook his horny fist down at the 
prisoner. 

“Jest ye leave me! ye old sot of a 
skunk catcher! I'd rather lay hyar till 
Doomsday than have ye a-helping of 
me!” And the gritty old rheumatic 
codger shook a fist skyward. 

Although this bitter feud had been 
burning and smouldering for years, and 
had caused much bloodshed, the kind- 
hearted old pioneer had no idea of leav- 
ing his enemy to such a fate. There was 
nothing else but to make an improvised 
rope, which he proceeded to do by tearing 
his own pea-jacket into strips, tying each 
piece securely. This he let down to Zed, 
who was now groaning with pain. Re- 
luctantly Zed Mauk took hold of it and 
was soon lying upon the snow, rubbing 
a badly sprained ankle. ‘‘I can’t go any 
further, but ef ve will go on, ye kin have 
my pea-jacket, seeing as ye’ve torn 
yours up. And I want ye to whip ’em 
both! Give hit to ’em real hard!” And 
‘the stern lines about the old fellow’s 
mouth contracted. 

{t was nightfall before Hezekiah 
Slater returned. He had overtaken the 
bride and groom and a stormy interview 
had ended in the parent’s stern orders 
for them never to show their faces again 
at his door. 


* * * * 


Christmas was rather a sad affair for 
the Slaters, also for Zed Mauk: for, 
despite their attitude toward their chil- 
dren, they missed them keenly. Time 
wore on. Hezekiah Slater trapped the 
beaver, otter, skunk and mink and 
hunted bear, deer, etc., while Zedekiah 
Mauk toiled in the pinery, eking out a 
miserable living. Reports kept coming 
in that Morgan was marching along the 
State pike, burning houses, pillaging 
corn-cribs and. hen houses and laying 
everything waste in his path. A com- 
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pany of Home Guards was organized 
to defend the homes of the pioneers. 
Slater and Mauk enlisted, but at the drill 
musters they never spoke to each other. 
Autumn came, and with it the news that 
the remorseless Grant was closing in 
about Richmond. By and by the snow 
began to come down once more. Then, 
like a thunder-bolt, came a letter from 
Huldy-Jane Slater. With trembling 
hands and _ tear-dimmed old man 
Slater spelled out the sad news: 


eyes 


Dear FATHER-IN-LAW: I know it will break 
your heart when ye larn that poor Mose has got 
smashed up in the big coal mine. He allus said 
that, ef he got kilt in the mines, for me to 
write to you and ask you to forgive him. I 
am cuming home right away. Your luving 
daughter, Huupy-JANE SLATER. 


Poor Mrs. Slater! She was pros- 
trated with grief and constantly up- 
braided her husband for his hardness of 
heart. The old pioneer sat for a long 
time in deep thought. A terrible battle 
was being waged within. Love and Re- 
morse were contending with awful en- 
ergy to dethrone the demon, Malice. 
“No use!” he said at length “A 
Slater’s a Slater an’ I can’t give in, come 
what may. And ef the woman comes 
to my door, she shall never come in- 
side!” 

Mrs. Slater was silent. She well knew 
how useless a protest would be. 

Suddenly there came a knock upon the 
clapboard door, and the old man him- 
self went to open it. And there — upon 
the threshold — stood a woman. In 
those pioneer days letters traveled 
slowly, and thus it happened that Huldy- 
Jane had traveled as fast as her mes- 
sage. The candle light showed full upon 
the slim figure and revealed a bundle 
in her arms. 

“Why, Father! it’s our daughter-in- 
law!” And Mrs. Slater ran to her and 
gently took the bundle out of her arms. 
With careful fingers the good old lady 
unwrapped it and a pair of blue eyes — 
the exact miniatures of poor Mose’s — 
peeped sleepily out from the folds. 

A mighty sob shook the strong frame 
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of Hezekiah Slater and he gathered the 
babe into his strong arms. “ For its 
sake ye air welcome,” sobbed he to the 
tired mother. “Poor leetle Mose,” 
wailed Huldy-Jane, as she sank into a 
proffered chair. 

Tears of repentance were coursing 
down his cheeks as Slater donned his 
coonskin cap and stepped out into the 
cold night. 

“Whar be ye going, Father?” en- 
quired his wife. “I’m going arter Zed 
Mauk and his wife. I’ve been a tarnal 
fool for many years, but now I aim to 
make partial amends for my _ foolish- 
ness.” 

Zedekiah Mauk was very much sur- 
prised when he learned who the late 
caller was and more so when he learned 
that Huldy-Jane had returned. By much 
coaxing the two old people returned with 
Slater, and then and there was held a 
re-union which was ever afterwards 
conducive to the best of good will be- 
tween the hitherto warring factions. 

Christmas morn broke with a clear 
sky and the Slaters and Mauks had 
gathered together to enjoy the good 
things of the day. 

The venerable Tar Runner and the 
old Hunter were fast friends now, and 
as they sat by the rough board table en- 
joying the contents of a huge dish of 
hominy seasoned with bear’s oil and the 
toothsome wild turkey stew, with steam- 
ing corn bread, they were planning a 
trapping expedition to commence after 
the holidays. 

Huldy-Jane, with little Mose in her 
arms, was serving the Christmas din- 
ner. The child was bubbling over with 


« happiness, and as he continued to prattle 


his grandfather remarked, with tears of 


remorse in his eyes: “Bless its leetle 
heart! it shore has its father’s eyes.” 
There came a knock upon the front door 
and Huldy-Jane hastened to answer the 
summons — wondering who it could be. 
But, before she had reached it, the latch- 
string was lifted and Mose Slater stood 
within the open door. Huldy-Jane gave 
a frightened scream and fell limp upon 
the puncheon floor; whereupon little 
Mose set up a lusty howl, for, in the 
fall, he had received a hard knock on 
his head. Zedekiah Mauk and Hezekiah 
Slater sat at the table, speechless with 
surprise, while the good old mothers be- 
gan to clap their hands and shout for 
joy. The returned son gathered the limp 
form of his wife in his arms and kissed 
her back to consciousness. Then fol- 
lowed many explanations. The tunnel 
leading to the coal mine where Mose 
was working had crashed in — causing 
the instant death of several miners — 
but he, being already at work, had been 
imprisoned only. Finding himself thus 
entombed, he set to work with pick and 
shovel to open up an old unused air 
shaft, and, by working hard for three 
days and nights, had succeeded in gain- 
ing his freedom. Going to his home, he 
learned that Huldy-Jane had set out 
with little Mose for the old home. Being 
almost dead from exposure and bad air, 
he had rested a few days, disposing of 
their scant property. Two days before 
Christmas he had lit out from the Big 
Paint mines and had arrived in time for 
Christmas dinner. And so, while they 
ate heartily of hominy, bear’s meat and 
turkey stew, Mose was taken in as a 
partner in the proposed hunting and 
trapping expedition. 




















SOME FACTS ABOUT RETRIEVERS. 


By W. D. JONES, M. D. 





IRISH WATER SPANIEL. 





O the wild fowler, a good retriever 
is practically indispensable. With- 
out a trained retriever of one of the 

popular breeds—Cocker, Irish Water 
Spaniel or Chesapeake Bay—much of the 
pleasure of an outing is marred by many 
birds being dropped in the water, and 
carried away by the current, or in the 
tall, thick grass of the marsh, where they 
are hopelessly lost to the sportsmen. Have 
you ever dropped a beautiful, plump mal- 
lard or canvasback out in the deep water 
and seen it carried away by the cruel 
waves? Haven’t you thought, as you 
watched those birds float farther and far- 
ther away, until they were but mere 
specks on the bosom of the restless wa- 
ters, how Little Willie, Bessie and Mama 
would have enjoyed them as the chief at- 
traction of the Sunday dinner? Dear 
brother sportsman, I have often been 
there and can appreciate the depths of 
your sorrow. 

While in many localities there is not 
the demand for retrievers that there was 
a quarter of a century ago (owing to the 
reclaiming of marshes and swamps), 
there is still a great demand for good 


retrievers in parts of the South, the great 
Northwest and on our Ocean and Gulf 
Coasts. It is lamentable that good types 
of these dogs are much scarcer than they 
were some thirty years ago. 

For the man who does a moderate 
amount of shooting and who likes a nice 
companion and house dog, there is prob- 
ably none that will better fill the bill than 
the larger type of the sprightly Cocker 
Spaniel. He is a wide-awake, intelligent 
and handsome fellow that can be taught 
most anything that any dog can learn and 
he takes to retrieving readily. I have 
seen a number of these dogs work and 
do not think I ever saw one mouth a bird. 
One of the best retrievers I ever owned 
was a 28-pound Cocker that would bring 
in a bird and never leave a tooth mark 
upon it. I have seen him retrieve teal, 
mallard and white brant from water 
and field and not once did he ever maul 
them or materially ruffle their feathers. 
For hard work in deep water with high 
running waves, or in tall reeds or thick 
grass, these dogs are not the equal of the 
larger breeds. They also have the draw- 
back of readily becoming wet and chilled. 

The Irish Water Spaniel—the real 
Aristocrat of the Marsh—is a great dog. 
He is intelligent, takes to the work read- 
ily and possesses a lot of stamina and 
courage. If properly trained, he makes 
a nice clean retriever and loves the work. 
He is a strong and a good swimmer and 
will stand a great deal of exposure in 
moderately cold weather; but in the late 
fall and early spring he will suffer a great 
deal from wetting to the skin, as his coat 
soon becomes saturated with water. Like 
the Cocker, he has a splendid nose and it 
is rarely that a wounded bird in the reeds 
or grassy marsh will escape his keen 
powers of scent. He is of sufficient size 
to handle most any water-fowl that falls 
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to the sportsman’s gun and will retrieve 
to boat and blind with an air that proves 
him to be the aristocrat of all retrievers. 

The Chesapeake Bay dog, while not so 
generally known among the sportsmen as 
some other retrievers, is most highly 
prized by those who know him best. He 
is powerfully built, with the courage of a 
lion, has a fine coat that turns the water 
well, and as a swimmer and diver is un- 
surpassed by any breed. His color is 
what is termed sedge, corresponding to 
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The Chesapeake Bay dog is an Ameri- 
can creation of rather obscure origin. 
Many of them have been raised along the 
shores of Chesapeake Bay, where the 
breed seems to have originated. The 
general introduction of this breed of re- 
triever to the shooting fraternity is 
largely due to the efforts of the late Dr. 
Milbank of New York, who was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of these dogs and bred 
several good ones in his day—among 
them old Bush and Pride. After Dr. 











FERG’S BINGO. 





A TYPICAL CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG. 





—— 


Owned by the 





Lake View Kennels, Devil's Lake, North Dakota. 





that shade of brown seen on the hump of 
the buffalo. This so exactly blends with 
the shade of reeds and marsh grass in the 
fall that he is barely noticeable. He is 
inclined to be a little stubborn, but re- 
ceives punishment well and makes a re- 
triever of superior force. At maturity a 
medium sized Chesapeake Bay weighs 
about 65 pounds; but many of them will 
weigh go or 100 pounds, though dogs of 
this size are inclined to be rather coarse 
and heavy in muscle and bone. 


Milbank’s death his kennel of Chesa- 
peakes has apparently been abandoned, as 
an effort I made to secure a good speci- 
men of the breed from one of his sons 
resulted in an utter failure. Fortunately 
there are many of these dogs to be found 
in the West and Northwest, where their 
most enthusiastic admirers have kept the 
breed pure and undefiled. Of the dogs 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas, none are 
better known than old Chester, the prop- 
erty for many years of R. W. Mathews 
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of St. Paul. Many of the best dogs of 
this region are descendants of this great 
dog. Chester was a dog of great re- 
trieving qualities and wonderful intelli- 
gence and possessed the rare quality of 
imparting much of his individuality to 
his get. I have seen many Chesapeake 
Bay dogs that were descended from old 
Chester and do not recall one that was a 
poor retriever, if given the opportunity 
to cultivate the great qualities of his 
ancestor. 

A very good type of this retriever is 
shown in the picture of Ferg’s Bingo—a 
medium-sized dog of 60 pounds. A very 
fair idea of the retrieving qualities of the 
Chesapeake Bay can well be portrayed by 
relating some of this dog’s work. He 
has a good nose and knows how to use 
it, as was demonstrated one morning 
when a friend of mine killed a fine can- 
vasback that fell across a coulée into 
some high and thick rushes. Having a 
very good Irish Water Spaniel with him, 
this dog was sent after the bird, but soon 
returned without his quarry. At the 
time the duck was shot Bingo was a long 
ways off and did not see the bird fall ; but 
when ordered into the rushes he soon re- 
turned with the bird and proudly deliv- 
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ered it into my outstretched hand. On 
another occasion he was sent into the lake 
after a duck that was floating upon the 
water some 300 yards from shore. Not 
being able to see the bird from the shore, 
he was directed by gesture, and went 
direct to the duck, and, taking it in his 
mouth, started for shore, holding it high 
above the surface of the water, and, on 
reaching the shore, immediately dropped 
it with apparent disgust. He was again 
ordered to fetch the bird and reluctantly 
complied—laying it my feet, instead of 
holding it up for me to take it as was his 
wont. Upon inspection, this duck was 
found to be an old “ floater” that had 
been dead several days and emitted a 
very offensive odor. This readily ex- 
plained the dog’s action in the water and 
when the duck was brought to shore. 
He evidently considered this duck too 
vile for any particular use. 

The Chesapeake Bay is strictly a one- 
man dog, as he will rarely take up with 
a stranger, nor will he work as faithfully 
for others as he will for his master, and 
is therefore a difficult dog to steal. He 
is kind to those whom he knows, but will 
not stand much familiarity on the part 
of any one with whom he has not been 
associated. 





WHERE RICE AND RUSHES GROW. 


OWN by the lake, where branches 
drooped and dipped their tips in 
the water’s edge, where spreading 

beech and branching elm flung out their 
sheltering arms, and where, just back 
upon the ridge, the pines gave to the 
winds that soothing sound that lulls to 
sleep the weary ones in camp, there is 
where we made our summer home. And 
from the lake a cove led in a hundred 
yards and splashed its waters ’gainst a 
sedgy bank. 

Just to the north the rushes rose up 
rank and high, like unto a regiment at 
drill; while to the south there stretched 
a field of rice that waved and shimmered 
in the summer breeze, but which bowed 


in autumn time when hungry ducks 
reached up and sought the ripened grain. 
And from our camp we saw pond-lilies 
change the water’s surface to a flower- 
garden tint and watched the great disc 
leaves, as on the passing waves they rose 
and fell. We saw the rising sun, as o’er 
the tops of trees it came and splashed our 
open tent with streams of golden light. 
And birds came too, with dawning 
light and with the rising sun, and gave 
a serenade of melody that took us back 
full many a year and dropped us down 
just by the pasture or the meadow edge, 
or by the brush-lined fence that bounds 
the field of waving grain where first we 
listened to the feathered songsters’ merry 

















THE TREES OF MY NATIVE LAND 


tones. And, just beyond the ridge where 
grow the soughing pines, there stretches 
out a forest deep and dark that gives 
protection and a hiding place to all the 
wild free life that still remains and roams 
within its quiet shade. 

Time was when, in his bark canoe, the 
Red Man reigned supreme and took his 
toll of fish from out the lake, or in the 
forest wild sought out the beasts and 
birds that little feared the primitive and 
semi-deadly arms, by means of which he 
sought their death. 

Time was when in his native haunt 
the wild red deer breathed out defiance 
to the one who could but prick him with 
an arrow point. But now, with White 
Man’s deadly gun that sends its leaden 
messenger of death, the deer seeks out 
the deepest of the shade. Time was 
when prowling wolf ignored the pres- 
ence of his red-skin foe. But now he 
sneaks and hides when comes to him the 
scent of those with whom he cannot cope. 
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Time was when on the lake the lordly 
goose and sportive duck lived out their 
space of time without a thought of care. 
But now the gun’s sharp crack has given 
to the feathered tribes a fear that holds 
them safely from the hunter’s range. No 
more the bow’s shrill twang or speed- 
ing arrow’s hiss is heard in forest deep 
or in the open glade. No more there 
comes the noiseless step of moccasin of 
him who sought the wild free life but to 
sustain the life of him and his. 

And as the Red Man passes from the 
scene of modern life—to disappear 4s 
completely as the mists before the morn- 
ing sun—we can but pay a tribute to his 
better life. And today all the winds that 
softly sway the whispering pines or lift 
to gentle life the leaves of beech and oak, 
or, dropping down upon the lake, are 
splashing waves upon a pebble beach, are 
but singing a sad and solemn requiem 


o’er his grave. ' 
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THE TREES OF MY NATIVE LAND. 


‘WRITTEN AT CARTHAGE, AFRICA. 


I am lonely today for the great green 
trees 
And the ferns and the silver rills 
That bend their heads to the summer 
breeze 
And bubble out of the hills. 
The desert opens her purple cloak, 
And the sun leaps up from the sand— 
But Oh! for a glimpse of the green old oak 
That grows in my native land! 


Iam lonely today for the great green trees 
Where the shadows live and die, 
With God in their stately majesties, 
And His voice in every sigh. 
Columns of marble and storied stone 
Confront me, hoary and grand— 
But Oh! for an hour to walk alone 
In the groves of my native land! 


it. 


I am lonely today for the bending bough 
Of the maple and elm and pine 

That shadow the foot and kiss the brow 
With a touch that is half divine. 

I walk in the dust of cities dead, 
And kings have passed this way— - 

But Oh! fora glimpse of the sun gone red, 
Through the boughs of the oaks today! 


IV. 


I am lonely tonight for the shadows 
down 
By the old gray water-mill, 
With only the hunting winds to drown 
The drip of the flume and rill. 
I wander ’mid ancient mysteries 
Where Romance waves her wand— 
But Oh! for an hour in the whispering 
trees 
And the brooks of my native land. 


—Aloysius Coll in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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DUCK SHOOTING IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


By CRAIG 8. THOMS. 


{With Photographs Taken by the Author.] 


NOTICE that in most of the hunting 
stories reported in the sportsman 
magazines, success crowns the ef- 

forts of the narrators. When a hunter 
returns with empty bag he usually seeks 
to hide the fact from his most intimate 
friends, and much more of course to 
keep his failure from being reported in 
print. Yet this effort at concealment is 
useless. One’s friends find him out. Only 
last week, after returning from an un- 
successful duck hunt, every man I met 
on the street seemed to know all about 
it and asked me, seemingly in great good 
glee, ‘How are ducks?” To which I 
was compelled to reply that, so far as I 
was aware, ducks were in an exception- 
ally good state of health. This story is 
to be an exception to the general rule; 
yet I dare say that it will not only find 
many close sympathisers but will record 
the experiences of as many lovers of the 
‘gun as do those yarns in which the 
hunter always returns with full bag. 
First of all, however, I must assure 
my readers that there are few better 
States in which to shoot ducks than 
South Dakota. This State lies seem- 
ingly in the very centre of migration to 


and from their nesting grounds in North 
Dakota and Canada. The eastern part 
of the State especially is dotted all over 
with ponds, sloughs and little lakes, 
which in the heart of the season have no 
lack of canvasbacks, redheads, pintails, 
butterballs, teal, spoonbills and mallards. 
Not only this, but ducks yet breed freely 
in many of these grassy sloughs—espe- 
cially in the northern part of the State. 

A word needs to be said also in de- 
fence of my personal claim to be a rea- 
sonably good shot, lest the mystery I 
am about to relate find a too easy solu- 
tion. Ever since I was old enough to 
carry a gun I have been an enthusiastic 
hunter; and in all my experience in 
hunting with other men I have always 
been able to bring home my share of the 
game. Years ago in Illinois, when our 
gun club indulged in a Thanksgiving 
hunt, I once became one of the captains 
by virtue of having made the largest 
score among 40 men in the hunt the 
year before. And when the game laws 
allowed a larger bag than at present in 
South Dakota, I one year shot 83 prai- 
rie-chickens in 314 days. But, though 
I have now lived 10 years in South Da- 

















IN THE FIELD. 


kota and go duck hunting a few times 
every season, I have never yet succeeded 
in making even a fair bag of ducks. 
Only a week ago there was such a 
cannonading along the Missouri as to 
suggest an invading army, and ducks 
were reported to be flying by the thou- 
sands. An enthusiastic friend said ““We 
must go tomorrow.” We started at 
noon, drove 7 miles west of town—away 
out onto the Missouri River bottoms, 
where the remains of an old channel cuts 
across a bold bend in the river. The 
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few butterballs that swung into the chan- 
nel failed to decoy or came when we 
were unprepared or something—always 
something. During the whole afternoon 
I had only had one chance at a little teal 
and I missed him with both barrels. 
When a flock decoyed to two of my 
companions—5 birds lighting among the 
decoys and a dozen a little further up- 
channel—they, under cover of the woods, 
left the 5 to get a shot at the dozen, but 
in a moment all were gone and they got 
a shot at neither. 

















PUTTING OUT DECOYS IN A LIKELY SPOT. 





bayou was lined with low willows, fur- 
nishing ideal hiding. There were 4 of 
us in the party and our decoys were 
soon out in ideal places. 

It was after dark when we pulled in 
our decoys and that night the four of us 
went home with one duck! Ducks were 
not flying that afternoon. They had 
been flying the day before; they would 
be flying next day, or they were flying 
high. We watched flocks that seemed 
to be headed for the South Pole. The 


Only yesterday three of us drove 5 
miles east of town to some famous ponds. 
The day before three men shot 8 ducks 
each on these very ponds, and while 
their bags were not large, they reported 
the shooting as excellent. There were 
three of us—all good wing-shots. We 
put out our decoys but the ducks did 
not come. I didn’t get a single good 
shot during the whole day. When 2 
mallards where settling carefully to the 
decoys of one of my companions, his 
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gun accidentally discharged, so injuring 
his thumb that he did not shoot at all. 

In the morning I had marked 4 mal- 
lards down in a cornfield and dropped 
one as they flushed at a distance of 55 
yds., but I could not find the bird. To 
make my humiliation complete, late in 
the afternoon the farmer, beside whose 
slough I sat in my blind, called me to 
come and shoot a wild duck in the duck 
pond just back 
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they succeeded in a large way. I most 
often come home with 2 or 3. One day 


last fall my luck ran up as high as 7. 
Ducks are simply not my game. And 
yet, such is the fascination of the sport, 
that not once have I failed to have a 
good time. There is always so much to 
learn. For example, to learn that one 
duck at least swims under the water on 
its back, is like discovering a nugget in 

a gold mine. 





of his barn. It 
was a black- 
head, and, 
creeping up be- 
hind a fence- 
post, I winged 
him. Incaptur- 
ing this bird I 
learned some- 
thing new. 
Wading into 
the pond, I ran 
him to the 
shore, where 
stood the farm- 
er. The bird 
would not 
leave the water, 
and as I came 
to rather close 
quarters with 
him dove, and, 
to my surprise, 
swam directly 
towards me 
underthe water 
on his back, his 
whitish under 
parts and his 
paddling feet 
showing plain- 
ly as he came. This lone semi-barnyard 
duck constituted my day’s bag. My 
companions did a little better—getting 
some shots after dark, while I went to 
hitch up the team; but the ducks were 
not flying that day. 

These two instances are possibly ex- 
treme examples of my duck hunting ex- 
periences. I have never made a big bag 
and never have been with others when 








WATCHING DUCKS ON THEIR WAY TO THE 
SUNNY SOUTH. 


Yesterday, as I 
said, ducks 
were not fly- 
ing ; but mead- 
ow-larks were 
—their notes 
fairly filling the 
prairie. Black- 
birds too were 
flying—rising 
and settling in 
clouds in a 
rush-filled 
slough less 
than ahalf-mile 
from my duck 
blind. Kill- 
deers were fly- 
ing and run- 
ning andtelling 
me that the 
ducks had 
nearly all gone 
south. The 
shore larks 
were flying 
about the past- 
ure, looking for 
good feeding 
places. The 
day off and the 
out-of-doors made my blood tingle, and, 
after all, that is the best part of hunting. 

While lying in my duck blind towards 
evening, I had noticed a farmer lad walk- 
ing over the hill with his gun. As I 
went to hitch up my team about dark, I 
noticed a white horse tied in the farmer’s 
yard. Soon the farmer lad walked into 
the yard, mounted the white horse, and 
started off. 
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“What did you get?” the farmer 
called. 

“Only two tonight,” was the answer. 

This farmer lad had been out a half- 
hour and had bagged two ducks. I had 
been out all day and had only one! 

Well do I remember how, when I was 
a lad in Illinois, the hunters used to come 
out from the city, with fine dogs, breech- 
loading guns, and stunning hunting togs. 
These fine sportsmen would often hunt 
all day and get little or nothing ; whereas, 
after chores were all done, I would take 
my old muzzle-loader, with powder-horn 
and leather shot pouch, call Rover, the 
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tion. They simply tear up an old gunny- 
sack or two and cover themselves all 
over with the coarse straw: colored cloth, 
and the ducks will almost light on them! 

But, whatever the bag, how good it is 
to get into the togs, to feel the gun upon 
one’s shoulder, to lie for hours in the 
blind or to follow the dog. The farmer 
lad gets game or nothing. To the man 
from bank or store or office or pulpit, the 
game bagged is the least of his trophies. 





THE DOMICILE OF THE PACK RAT. 
W. T. Hornaday’s Camp Fires on 
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SHOOTING FROM A BLIND OF RUSSIAN 





shepherd dog, and go directly to that 
corner of the stubble field where I knew 
prairie-chickens would be found at that 
particular time and come home with two 
or three inside of half an hour. And 
who knows all the tricks of hunting bet- 
ter than these same farmer lads? They 
do not need decoys. They just split one 
end of a stick or corn-stalk, stick the 
other end in the mud and place the dead 
duck’s cheeks in the split end—thus ex- 
temporizing a decoy that surpasses the 
manufactured ones. They do not need 
hunting coats and caps for color protec- 








THISTLES BESIDE A PRAIRIE SLOUGH. 





Desert and Lava contains an interesting 
and instructive chapter upon the mam- 
mals to be found in the region lying be- 
tween the Gulf of California and Tucson, 
Arizona, in which the author has the 
following to say of the pack rat and its 
curious and intelligent characteristics. 
‘“‘To my mind, the pack rat (or, to be 
quite specific, the white-throated wood 
rat) is the most interesting four-footed 
creature of the deserts which we trav- 
ersed. We had him with us all the way 
from Dr. MacDougal’s Desert Botanical 
Garden at Tucson quite up to the lava 
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peaks of Pinacate. Judging by the wide 
intervals between his nests, he must be 
a great traveler. The nests were by no 
means numerous, and, as we saw them, 
they seemed to average nearly five miles 
apart. In the deserts and lava a 
pack rat’s nest very often is developed 
into a formidable affair. When choya* 
joints are plentiful and cheap, it becomes 
a regular fortress, impregnable to coyote, 
fox and even the naked hands of man. 
Let us consider the very first rat fortress 
that we met with in Arizona. It was in 
the level plain surrounding the base of 
the Botanical Laboratory mountain, at 
Tucson. Usually the desert nest of this 
animal consists of a two bushel heap of 
dry sticks, small stones or choya joints, 
according to availability. This one was 
of very peculiar interest, because of the 
oddity of the scheme that the little beast 
had worked out. The fortress consisted 
of several burrows, the roads leading to 
which were all carefully protected by 
barriers of cactus joints. The habitant 
had chosen to make his fortress between 
a large creosote bush and a tree-choya 
cactus that grew on bare ground, 12 feet 
apart. When away from home and in 
danger, the pack rat evidently fled for 
safety to one or the other of these out- 
posts. Between them four entrance holes, 
then in use, went down into the earth; 
and there were also four abandoned 
holes. Connecting the two outposts— 
the creosote bush and the choya—with 
the holes that were in daily use, there 
were some much-used runways, and each 
side of each runway was barricaded 
throughout its length with spiny joints 
of the choya tree. A few of the joints 
were old and dry, but the majority were 





*CHoya.—A perennial herbaceous plant—a 
native of India and Mexico. It is cultivated on 
the coast of Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, for the 
sake of its long orange-colored roots, the bark of 
which affords a beautiful red dye. It is the color- 
ing matter obtained from choya roots which is 
used to paint the red figures on chintz. The 


spines from the tree are like miniature bayonets, 
and the pack rat shows a far-reaching wisdom in 
selecting them as a means of protecting his home 
against predatory enemies.—EDITOR. 
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fresh and in full vigor. We estimated 
that about three hundred cactus joints 
were in use guarding these runways, and 
no coyote or fox, or even dog of any 
sense, would rashly run upon that spiny 
pavement to capture any rat. Beyond 
the cactus outpost the main run led 
straight to the sheltering base of a thick 
mesquite bush and a palo verde that 
grew tightly together. This gave an 
additional 10 feet of safe ground, or 
about 25 feet in all. And yet there are 
men claiming to know things about the 
intelligence of animals who will assert in 
print that the four-footed animals are 
mere living machines, of no intelligence 
save inherited knowledge, and unable to 
reason from cause to effect! Such views 
are held only by men who know little 
of the wild animals of the world, either 
in their haunts or in captivity, and they 
are not worthy of serious discussion.* 
“During eur desert journeyings we 
saw about twelve nests of the pack rat. 
I expected to find them absent from the 
lava region around Pinacate. But No! 
they had persistently pushed up almost 
to the base of the ultimate cone. Wher- 
ever choya joints were available, they 
were freely used, and sometimes they 
constituted the sole building material. 
Once, while trying to shoot a mountain 
sheep, Mr. Phillips had a most disagree- 
able fall into a large rats’ nest made of 
choya joints. His legs and hands gath- 
ered so many spiny joints that he was 
entirely unable to use his rifle, and the 
sheep escaped. It is the way of the 
pack rat, when choya joints are unavail- 
able, to use any loose material that 
comes handy—except grass! The latter 
it carefully avoids—quite as if aware of 
the fact that such inflammable material is 
not a good fire risk. The white-throated 
pack rat is about twelve inches in length, 





* Welcome, Doctor Hornaday ! thrice welcome 
among a band of thoughtful and broad-minded 
men who are sufficiently courageous to grant to 
the so-called lower orders of animal life an intel- 
ligence equal, and, under certain environment 
and limitations, superior to that of those who 
claim a monopoly of reasoning powers.— EDITOR. 
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of which the tail is one-half. It is larger 
and darker than the species farther west 
and also farther east. Its upper body 
color is a mixture of grey and light- 
brown tones, touched up with black, 
while its under parts and feet are white. 
Its range extends all the way from 
Western Texas to the Colorado River. 
It is eaten by the Western red-tailed 
hawk, the coyote, the skunk and the 
Indian. Any hungry prospector or pio- 
neer might devour it with as proper a 
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man. And there’s an abundance of it, 
too. Quail shooting easily takes first 
place. The birds were unusually plenti- 
ful last season and many large bags were 
made. Our open season is November 
and December. In spite of the fact that 
many quail are killed each year, it doesn’t 
seem to have any effect on their num- 
bers. This sport calls for good dogs, 
and as a result we have many high-class 
dog breeders in the State. Half the fun 
of quail shooting consists in watching 

















DUCK SHOOTING IN SOUTH DAKOTA.—— Waiting for the Ducks to Come. 





sense of the eternal fitness of things as 
people manifest when they eat the smelly 
flesh of squirrels.” 


MISSOURI GAME CONDITIONS. 


Although not generally known to out- 
siders, Missouri offers a great variety of 
game. Beginning with deer and ranging 
down to rabbits, there is there enough, 
both of the feathered and quadruped 
type, to gladden the heart of any sports- 








the dogs at work. Many hunters can- 
not be induced to seek other game dur- 
ing the quail season, so infatuated are 
they with the fine work of their pointers 
and setters, They love to relate inci- 
dents of bygone years: how a favorite 
dog performed some remarkable feat— 
probably pointing a live bird that he has 
suddenly scented, while holding a dead 
one in his mouth; or how he paused, 
while crossing a fence, to point a newly 
discovered covey. There was unusually 
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little rainfall last season and the dogs did 
not work so well, finding it difficult to 
scent the birds. 

A full choke gun is frequently used 
for quail shooting—a common error with 
beginners, The novice seldom stops to 
reflect that, at the short range at which 
most quail are killed, his choke bore is 
almost like a rifle. Now and then (when 
he does accidentally hit a quail and the 
bird is seen to be shot into mince- meat) 
he may conclude to think about shot 
spreaders or having enough of the barrel 
sawed off to make a wider pattern. A 
nice quail gun isa light-weight 12-gauge, 
with about 26 inch cylinder-bored bar- 
rels. Itis only in recent years, since the 
manufacture of machine-loaded shells, 
that the majority of hunters were satis- 
fied with the lighter loads for small 
game. In the old days, when nearly 
every one loaded his own shells, it was 
natural to “fill them to the top,” but 
that theory has since been abandoned 
for lighter loads and fewer headaches 
and sore shoulders. In keeping with 
this idea, the new 16 and 20 gauge guns 
are becoming immensely popular. 

Second only in importance to quail 
comes duck hunting. Missouri is ex- 
ceptionally fortunate, in that she has two 
seasons for duck hunting—spring and 
fall. Owing to her central position, she 
gets the birds going north in the spring 
and migrating south as winter ap- 
proaches. The birds confine themselves 
to no particular portion of the State, but 
large numbers are found along every 
marsh and river. Shooting wild geese 
is also a favorite sport. These birds are 
very timid and it takes an expert shot to 
score on them. The open season for 
duck, geese, brant and snipe is from 
Sept. 16 to April 31—dquite a long one. 
Rabbits have become so numerous as to 
be a nuisance to our farmers. Squirrels 
are plentiful all over the State and it is 
difficult to find a country boy who can- 
not kill them in the tops of the highest 
trees with his little .22 or .32 calibre 
rifle. Squirrel pot-pie is a choice deli- 
cacy, and they can be shot 6 months out 
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of the year—from July to December. 
Doves and plover seem to have de- 
creased slightly within the past decade, 
but there are still plenty of them left. 
The open season for these birds is from 
September to December. Many meadow 
larks are killed each year, although, 
being song birds, they are protected by 
law. It is a great temptation to the 
average country boy to keep from kill- 
ing them, especially if he is about to re- 
turn home empty handed. 

Wild turkeys can be found in South- 
ern and Southeastern Missouri, along 
the James and White Rivers. The open 
season is November and December, but 
they are are often killed in the spring 
and early summer by campers floating 
down the river. Deer can occasionally 
be found in the central part. There are 
two or three small game preserves there. 
The largest game preserve, I believe, is 
in Taney County, in Southern Missouri. 
Gov. Hadley went hunting on one of 
these reserves last year and killed an elk. 
Many unsportsmanlike hunters shoot 
deer with buckshot—frequently only 
wounding the animal and causing it to 
suffer for days before it finally dies. 
Every now and then a report comes in 
that a bear has been killed, but these 
stories are gradually getting fewer and 
it is doubtful if many bears remain in the 
State, although there undoubtedly are a 
few. Summing it all up, it will be seen 
that Missouri is more fortunate than 
many of her neighbors in the variety and 
abundance of her game. With the in- 
crease in game each year, there seems 
to be an increase in fatalities during the 
hunting season—due usually to the care- 
lessness of boys. There is some talk, at 
the next session of the Legislature, to 
introduce a bill prohibiting boys under 
21 from hunting. Missouri’s sister State, 
Kansas, has already passed such a law. 
A law is now under consideration by the 
Vermont Legislature, requiring all deer 
hunters to wear red clothing. If this 


law be enacted, it should greatly mini- 
mize the number of yearly accidents. 
Joplin, Missouri. 


Wn. FELKMER. 
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HOW I GOT HIM. 





This bob cat gave me quite a bunch 
of excitement for a few minutes. I was 
after some cattle of the JE brand that 
were running on the Mill Creek range, 
and the dog jumped the cat out of a 
bunch of oak brush. It was a very 


when the forty-foot length of rope was 
to an end Mr. Cat came out of the tree 
as if he were in a hurry. It did not take 
much ground work before the cat was 
all in. Dog, horse and rope were too 
much for him. His pelt makes a very 
pretty rug. W. E. Corton. 
Pagosa Springs, Colorado. 

















BOB CAT ROPED IN ARCHULETA COUNTY, COLORADO. 


Photo by W. E COLTON, Pagosa Springs, Colorado. 





pretty race to a small pine tree, and Mr. 
Cat hit the tree about one jump ahead 
of the dog. The only thing I had to 
kill the cat with was my rope or throw 
rocks and sticks. I did not have much 
trouble in getting the rope around the 
cat, as the tree was small and he was in 
the top. I put spurs to my horse and 


PIGEON SLAUGHTER IN THE PYRENEES, 





A short account of the annual destruc- 
tion of these birds in the gorges of the 
Western Pyrenees, as I have on two oc- 
casions witnessed it, may be of interest. 
The ring-dove is like many other species 
a partial migrant to the sunny South of 
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Europe. The word partial must be used, 
because all of them do not desert Great 
Britain and Ireland, but quite a half leave 
about October for warmer climes. The 
markets and hotel ménus in the South 
of France during November afford tangi- 
ble and convincing proof of the passage 
or migration of these birds at that period. 
The hetatombs on the stalls in the halles 
or market places leave no doubt upon 
the point, while at other seasons not a 
ring-dove is to be seen there. This mi- 
gration alone explains why this shy bird 
is so plentiful in the South of France in 
November and to a lesser degree in 
March and April. But how is such a 
wild bird captured in such numbers? 
Let us see. On approaching the Pyre- 
nees in their Southern flight, they in- 
stinctively seek certain gaps or passes in 
the mountains, to avoid the gales and 
strong southerly winds which generally 
blow at this season of the year, impeding 
their flight. From time immemorial these 
passes have been known to the sparse 
but sporting inhabitants and various de- 
vices are practiced to trap the birds, in- 
tent on crossing the ranges to their more 
genial winter resort. The most suc- 
cessful of these is to suspend a fine net 
across the gorge or pass, in a semi-circle 
concave to the approaching birds, and 
suspended to trees at both ends, with 
weights attached, which can be released 
at the proper moment by two men hiding 
near, when net and birds fall together to 
the ground—the latter to be released 
from the meshes of the net, their wings 
cut and birds kept alive in “‘greniers”’ 
until required for sale. These stations 
are called palombiéres, and, although 
the trapping is called chasse aux pa- 
lombes—presumably because men with 
guns are usually stationed out of sight 
some little distance behind the net, to 
shoot the stray birds who may by acci- 
dent escape its trammel—the business 
has, as a rule, become a purely commer- 
cial transaction. It must not, however, 
be supposed that so wary a bird as the 
ring-dove is caught without considerable 
preparation and trouble. The flocks 
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begin to arrive in full flight for the South 
soon after daylight, but the palombiére 
men, who have quietly taken up their 
stations before the dawn, are not with- 
out warning of their approach, for their 
advance is signalled by a watchman on 
some neighboring eminence, perhaps two 
or three miles or more away, and later 
by men in trees, at intervals, on either 
side of the line of flight. The last two 
men on the flanks, nearest the nearly 
invisible net, are provided with pieces 
of wood, cut in the shape of a hawk, 
with wings extended. These are deftly 
launched into the air at the proper mo- 
ment above the flight of birds, which in 
trepidation swoop downward with in- 
credible swiftness into the fatal net. The 
hidden men instantly let go the suspend- 
ing cords, and net and birds tumble to 
the ground together—a struggling, flut- 
tering mass. The birds are then care- 
fully extricated by their captors and 
transferred alive to the greniers, and the 
net suspended again for the capture of 
succeeding flights. The numbers caught 
at each fall of the net vary greatly—say, 
from eight to twelve dozen to four or five 
single birds when they fly too high, 
swerve suddenly at the last, or the men 
themselves make some blunder. The 
birds seem to tire in their flight towards 
the middle of the day and take a short 
rest; but the flights commence again in 
the afternoon and continue up to the ap- 
proach of sunset. The morning is, how- 
ever, the better time. 

Among these pigeons a few turtle 
doves and bisets (called also roquets or 
rock doves, from which domestic pigeons 
are said to be derived) are generally 
taken, and these, although smaller birds, 
are considered better for the table and 
sell for a slightly higher price than the 
palombes, whose value alive at the pa- 
lombiéres is about a franc (20 cts.) a 
bird. To give an idea of the numbers 
captured in this way, it will be only 
necessary to quote from a local French 
newspaper, in which the close of the 
chasse aux palombes and the results at 
one palombiére alone (Echalar) are an- 
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nounced as 7,000, of the value of $1,400. 
Echalar (which I visited when staying at 
Biarritz) is a village on the Spanish side 
of the French frontier, between the 
mountain Larhune, within 12 miles of 
Biarritz, on which Wellington mounted 
a battery of guns to play an important 
part in the great Battle of Nivelle on 
entering France in 1813, and the Bi- 
dassoa River which he had just crossed. 
There is a smaller palombiére at Sare on 
Larhune itself, where much of the hard 
fighting occurred, and here the take was 
4,800 birds. 

These palombiéres are scattered about 
in various places throughout the Pyre- 
nees, wherever there is a convenient pass 
for the birds, and it is difficult to ascer- 
tain their exact number; but a low esti- 
mate would probably place it at from 30 
to 50 at least. If we take the smaller 
number (30) and the average catch of 
each (as that of the small palomb ére at 
Sare), we arrive at the astonishirg num- 
ber of 144,000 pigeons of the value of 
$28,500. This, then, may well be called 
the Slaughter of the Doves. 

On the return flight in the month of 
March, the palombes are not taken in 
nets, but are shot from bough and reed 
hiding places in trees, with decoy birds 
on the ground beneath. This is a more 
difficult and far less successful or re- 
munerative operation, as the birds arrive 
in more scattered detachments, are more 
wary, and neither so numerous nor ap- 
parently in such a hurry in the milder 
weather as on their Southern migration. 
The hiding places of the shooters in the 
larger trees are quite a feature of the 
wooded ranges in the Basque Country, 
looking like the nests of big birds of prey. 
A sportsman, by picking his shots, leav- 
ing out the easy ones, can have some 
splendid shooting out of these trees, and 
for practice this shooting cannot be 
beaten, as the birds come at all paces. 
Personally I have had two most enjoy- 
able days of this shooting, in one of which 
I accounted for 162 birds—all single 
shots except eight. W. R. GiLBert. 

San Sebastian, Spain. 
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A FINE BAG OF GEESE. 





See Frontispiece—page 104. 


“‘ This picture,” writes our good friend 
Mr. Black, “was taken at Whitewater 
Lake, Manitoba. There were four sports- 
men in our party, including my brother 
and myself. We succeeded in bagging 
40 geese in two days’ shooting. The 
fowl were very plentiful and immense 
flocks of them were to be seen in the air 
and hovering over the lake at all times. 
The kinds shown in the photo are the 
Hutchins, American white- fronted, 
greater snow and blue geese.” 





THE native country of the eider duck 
extends from about 45° north to the 
highest Arctic latitudes; but they are 
only very plentiful in Behring’s Straits, 
Labrador, Greenland and Iceland. Many 
of the old naturalists suggested that they 
might greatly be increased on the Farne 
Islands, and if they could see this day 
they would find that such a thing has 
been realized, thanks to the protection 
granted by the Farne Island Associa- 
tion. The reason for the choice of 
islands for nesting purposes sec ms.to be 
security from the intrusion of dogs and 
other animals, to whose vicinity they 
have so great an aversion that the Ice- 
landers are careful to remove these, as 
well as cats, to a distance from their set- 
tlements. Both the male and female 
work in concert in building their nest, 
laying a rather coarse foundation of drift 
grass and seaweed. Upon this rough 
mattress the female eider spreads a bed 
of the finest down, plucked from her own 
breast, and by no means sparingly— 
heaping it up so as to form a thick puffed 
roll quite round the nest. When she is 
compelled to go in quest of food, she 
carefully turns this marginal roll of down 
over the eggs to keep them warm till her 
return. Though the eider duck usually 
lays only 5 or 6 eggs, it is not by any 
means uncommon to find 10, and even 
more at times; and then, again, one 
may often discover a double nesting. 
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AROUND THE CAM FIRE 


Fesruary is a fine month in which to 
make good resolutions, and it is casually 
suggested that a subscription to Sports 
AFIELD is one of the very best of such. 
The Editor has many good things in 
view for the coming twelve issues and 


every one wants to read the succeeding’ 


chapters of Mr. Elliott’s great story. 
That story alone is well worth the price 
of several years’ subscriptions and the 
Professor’s rifle with its mysterious pro- 
pellant is not the least interesting of Mr. 
Elliott’s reminiscences. 

* * * * 


Tue following table (compiled by the 
New York Fish and Game Commission ) 
is of interest, showing as it does the 
casualties from firearms in that State 
for five years. 


Through 

Mistaken accident or Other 

Year for deer. carelessness. causes. Total. 
Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 

1905 5 1 4 4 3 17 
1906 1 3 3 0 9 
1907 5 3 8 3 0 19 
1908 0 1 3 3 0 7 
1909 1 1 4 7 0 13 
1910 3 3 13 6 0 25 

16 10 35 26 3 90 


An average of five men per year, either 
killed or injured by being mistaken for 
a deer, and nearly 15 men per year killed 
or injured by carelessness in handling 
firearms. Rather startling statistics, 
even though the net number tabulated is 
but a small proportion of the great army 





of individuals who have hunted in New 
York State. Multiply this number by 
the number of States, and the total num- 
ber of those injured during the hunting 
season would reach up into the thou- 
sands. 

+ * rs ” 

Now comes the man with the moving 
picture camera and in a series of pictures 
shows a bullet from the time it leaves the 
revolver until it strikes the target. Most 
of us remember theoretical disquisitions 
on how the bullet passes through the air 
that have appeared from time to time in 
the sporting press. These have proven 
interesting ; but now the camera will tell 
us all about it and when it does what a 
chorus of I told you sos! there will be. 
What a pity it is that the moving picture 
camera cannot follow the sportsman in 
the field and put all his shots on record 
as they occur. This might not prove in- 
teresting as a public exhibit if there had 
been more misses than hits, but if we 
could have a home machine like the 
phonograph that would chronicle a real 
good day’s sport and reproduce it as 
wanted by turning a handle, what a boon 
it would be. I remember, when the 
moving picture was still in its infancy, 
there was a little machine on exhibition 
at the Sportsman’s Show in New York 
that attracted much attention. By turn- 
ing a handle the pictures were shown in 
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rapid succession and gave the same view 
as the improved machine does. The 
great trap-shot Rolla Heikes was por- 
trayed in this series and you saw him 
stroll out to the trap, load his gun and 
take position ; the target started and was 
blown into fragments. Again the gun 
was loaded. Again the target appeared, 
only to disappear in a puff of dust and so 
on until he had fired at 10 targets. It 
was a wonderful toy and many of the 
trap-shots and near trap-shots who were 
present enjoyed it quite as much as I did, 
for it was the real thing, happening just 
as we had seen it many, many times be- 
fore. Those wonderful first shows at 
Madison Square Garden were great. I 
met there several of the most famous 
guides of the West—men who had killed 
every variety of big game to be found on 
this continent and one or two who had 
been badly injured in fights with grizzly 
bears. Every gun and ammunition man- 
ufacturer in the country had an exhibit, 
with demonstrators ready to tell you any- 
thing you wanted to know. Among the 
contests was one for bait and fly casting, 
which always attracted a crowd, and the 
ability of many who were contesting was 
well worth seeing—especially to a man 
who had never thrown a fly in his life, 
though he had caught about all kinds of 
fresh and salt water fish usually caught 
with a hook and line. 


* * * * 


OLD-TIMERS, who pride themselves 
upon knowing how to fashion their camp 
furniture out of the woods as they need 
the various articles, may possibly think 
another brother has gone wrong to sug- 
gest a modern convenience for use at 
the camp-fire; but for one I believe in 
traveling comfortably if possible and C. 
F. Case describes a new portable camp 
crane in Recreation that looks so good 
to me, after having one made and tried 
out, that I am passing it along with 
thanks to the inventor. Mr. Case de- 
scribes his crane as follows: 


It is made entirely of 5% inch (outside diam- 
eter) galvanized iron pipe and fittings and once 
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the parts are put together consists of but three 
separate pieces: A standard to drive into the 
ground, a short connection fitting loosely over 
the standard; the cross arms fitting loosely into 
the connection. The standard is driven into the 
ground 10 inches, projecting 18 inches above, 
and is kept from tipping over by four short 
pieces of pipe 5 inches long, resting on the 
ground. A short piece of tool steel to drive on 
and which will not batter up is threaded into 
the top of the standard. The four short pieces 
of pipe, to prevent tipping over, are threaded 
into a crossover or 4 way connection which is 
also tapped out to take the upright pieces above 
and below. The connecting post fitting over 
the standard is made of two connections a size 
larger with 5% inch nipple between, this whole 
post being 6 inches long. The cross arms are 
simply two pieces of pipe each 18 inches long 
with elbows on one end, the other ends twisted 
into a T, and this T has a short nipple on the 
under side. In removing anything from the 
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fire, simply take hold of the end away from 
fire and swing the crane around; or two kettles 
may be used at same time if necessary. The 
whole outfit costs about 60 cents—weighs not 
over 4 pounds and will last a lifetime. 


« * * * 


THE humble screwdriver can be pur- 
chased at any department store; but the 
man who places his dependence upon 
such tools will suffer for his parsimony. 
‘When the favorite rifle or shotgun, and 
particularly a repeater, requires to be 
dismounted, the best tools to be had are 
none too good and the best screwdrivers 
can only be bought where the machinist 
is outfitted and will cost real money. 
The blade or blades used should always 
fit the slot of the screw which is to be 
taken out and care should be taken to 
start the screw without allowing the 
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driver to slip and mar the head. Clean 
the screws with the best typewriter oil 
and clean out the screw-hole before re- 
placing the screw. Dismounting a repeat- 
ing shotgun or rifle is not a difficult 
task but it takes time and the directions 
must be followed closely if one does not 
court trouble. If the weapon is to be 
laid away for an indefinite time, after 
the barrel has been thoroughly cleaned, 
either run it full of cosmic oil or at least 
give the interior a good coat of this oil, 
and wipe the exterior with the same oil, 
being careful not to rub off a part here 
and there in handling the weapon and 
thus leave a place for rust to make its 
appearance. 


* * * * 


THE ways of sportsmen the world over 
are very much akin, after all, and except 
for local modifications in methods the re- 
sult is the same—to kill a bag regardless 
of how it is done. It has not been so 
many years ago when the writer was 
initiated into what was then considered 
a legitimate method of killing wild ducks, 
known as “toling.” <A dog, usually red 
or reddish-brown in color, was trained to 
run after sticks thrown from a blind near 
the shore of a body of water frequented 
by ducks. The dog, scampering back 
and forth along the shore, soon attracted 
the attention of a large rick of ducks 
feeding in the middle of the river and 
presently the whole lot turned towards 
the shore and swam slowly in, with heads 
erect, intently watching the antics of the 
animal. When within range of the blind, 
we poured in two shots and two more 
cut down dead and wounded birds as the 
rick rose in dismay. The wounded were 
shot as speedily as possible and the pile 
of victims finally collected was large 
enough to satisfy the most voracious 
game hog, to say nothing of the wounded 
we never did get and which the eagles 
and foxes probably feasted upon. Com- 
mercially speaking, the four shots had 
well paid for the ammunition—red-heads 
bringing $2.50 and bay black-heads $1.50 
per pair. We were also saved the exer- 
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tion of laying out the decoys and remain- 
ing in a blind all day, for in less than an 
hour we had killed enough ducks to sup- 
ply all our friends and had a few left 
over to sell and help pay expenses. The 
ducking police have made it so interest- 
ing for the night gunner and his big gun 
that he has almost disappeared from 
Maryland waters, though there is still 
one or two of these exterminators in 
service at odd intervals. Toling is of 
course a thing of the past, for there are 
no great flocks of ducks to tole. But we 
cannot afford to throw stones at our 
English cousins for doing what we used 
to do and probably would do again if op- 
portunity served. Still, in these days of 
single shots, it is interesting to read of 
a floating blind steered close to a feeding 
flock of ducks and four shots whanged 
into their midst, with a total of 14 dead. 
Following this slaughter, the gentleman 
was introduced to a fine way of getting 
ducks without shooting at all. The de- 
coys (which were live ducks) were 
placed near a net, stretched just beneath 
the surface of a pond, and visiting ducks, 
while diving for their food, were caught 
in the meshes and drowned. As the fowl 
refused to come and have their necks 
broken in this primitive manner, the 
sportsman adjourned to be introduced to 
still another form of alleged sport— 
namely the shooting of peewits or lap- 
wings (a species of plover). An old 
horse, with its ears stuffed with cotton, 
was used to stalk the birds and when 
within range 2% ounces of shot from a 
single-barrel muzzle-loading «shotgun 
mowed a lane through them. All this 
happened recently in Holland to an Eng- 
lish sportsman, who wrote of his trip in 
the London Shooting Times a_ few 
months ago, closing his article with the 
naive remark that he could hardly wait 
for another opportunity to enjoy the 
same sport at the same place. 


* * * * 


WE sportsmen will all be interested in 
the great work contemplated by the State 
of Connecticut in experimental rearing 
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of game birds, for the purpose of re- 
stocking the covers of the State. G. D. 
Tilley of Darien, Conn. (who has already 
established a private aviary and met with 
great success in his efforts to breed va- 
rious game birds in captivity) has agreed 
to join forces with the recently appointed 
State Ornithologist in the broader field 
offered by State aid, and the results may 
go a long way towards settling the vexed 
question of the future of our game 
supply. Bob White has been raised in 
captivity and the ruffed grouse has been 
reared for three generations. Wild tur- 
key eggs have been hatched under do- 
mesticated hens and the birds have lived 
in semi-captivity and wild duck eggs 
have also been successfully hatched. In 
these experiments the food problem 
seems to be the most difficult to solve 
and next to this an understanding of the 
diseases apparently inseparable from wild 
birds kept in an environment entirely 
different from that of their natural sur- 
roundings. A careful study of these 
diseases is the only sure means of pre- 
venting epidemics, which more than once 
have put such experiments out of com- 
mission. 
* * * * 

TuoucH the Colt and Savage self- 
loading pistols have passed all the Gov- 
ernment tests, the Board authorized to 
make a choice are still deliberating be- 
tween the two pistols and seem unable to 
settle upon either. The real source of 
trouble in reaching a conclusion is not 
so much a difference between the two 
pistols as it is a feeling in the service that 
is adverse to the change from the re- 
volver to the pistol. It is a difficult task 
to know the revolver and think the auto- 
matic pistol—the radical difference be- 
tween the two weapons being emphasized 
in the minds of officers and men whose 
training in the use of the short gun has 
been comparatively limited and confined 
to a weapon that is equally efficient as a 
shooting-iron and a club. The automatic 
is going to be a weapon with a future, 
and the soldier will have to be trained 
as carefully in its use as he is trained in 
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the use of the rifle, and the officers who 
have depended upon the drill and firing 
regulations in training their men will 
have to go to work and develope some 
skill in the use of the new weapon before 
they can themselves give instruction. 


* * * * 


Ir is rumored that a prominent Amer- 
ican firm, celebrated for the excellence 
of its revolvers and pistols, will soon 
place on the market an automatic pistol 
that is about the last word in the self- 
loader. Verily, the day of the revolver 
is drawing to a close. ; 


* * 4 & 


Arms and the Man prints a spicy ar- 
ticle descriptive of a substitute for both 
revolver and automatic pistol as a stop- 
ping power far superior to either. It ap- 
pears to be a double-barrelled pistol of 
20-gauge, breechloading and with single 
trigger, using a paper cartridge loaded 
with smokeless powder and _ buckshot. 
The size of bore is new but the idea is 
old; for English officers, ordered to the 
Soudan as early as 1885, had built to 
order by Scott of London double pistols, 
but 12-gauge, and found them entirely 
successful as man stoppers. 


* * * * 


Four o'clock a. m. is an unearthly 
hour to leave a comfortable bed, but that 
was the bargain. If I wanted to go 
fishing, the boat and its crew would sure- 
ly go through the surf at or near 4:30. 
If I was there, my company and $1.00 
for passage money would be acceptable; 
if not there, it would be my own fault. I 
was there. Being a passenger, I was 
permitted to climb aboard as the bow 
was shoved into the water and as a rank 
outsider was condemned to stow away in 
as small a compass as possible, out of 
the way of the two-man crew who waded 
out until ‘afloat, when, scrambling over 
the side, the oars were shipped, and 
presently we were past the surf line with- 
out shipping much water. The tiny mast 
and sail were shipped to take advantage 
of the off-shore breeze, an oar over the 
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stern acted as a rudder, and we were 
off. Just as the sun topped the horizon 
we unshipped the mast and sail, threw 
over the anchor and prepared for busi- 
ness. The professional fishermen offered 
me one of their lines, but I preferred my 
own, which they considered entirely too 
thin for deep-sea fishing, though one of 
the best braided lines that money could 
buy. They also objected to my hooks, 
and cast reflections upon my entire out- 
fit; but, seeing that I was contrary 
enough to think I knew what I wanted, 
they told me to help myself to the bait 
(live crabs) and seemed surprised that I 
knew how to open them and bait my 
hooks. I have often woridered what sort 
of men they were in the habit of taking 
out, but that problem has never been 
solved. A savage tug at a hook told me 
that something was doing before the lead 
had touched bottom, and as I hauled in 
a 4-lb. weakfish, the first of the day, I 
thought I heard a muttered comment 
about a Fool for luck. Perhaps I was 
mistaken. At any rate, over went my 
hooks with a fresh bait on each, and in a 
few minutes I had another lively fellow 
fast that fairly scorched my fingers to 
hold and pull in. The rule with these 
men is to collect for the privilege of 
going out with them and they also ex- 
pect to retain all the fish caught by the 
passenger. It gave me much pleasure to 
find, on our return to shore, that my 
catch was quite as heavy as that of either 
of mine hosts, despite the handicap of 
thin line, wrong kind of hooks, etc., and 
the sport was well worth the cost. 
* * * * 

WHEN Old Ocean broke through the 
sandy barrier opposed between it and 
the body of water between salt water and 
Sinepuxent Bay, a body of water to be 
found on that part of Maryland border- 
ing on the Atlantic, there came to be ex- 
cellent fishing off the railroad bridge 
spanning the Bay. The outfit for the 
sport was very primitive: a bamboo rod 
costing 25 cts. and a piece of fish line 
perhaps 30 ft. long, which’ was looped 
about the tip of the rod and then tied in 
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a shallow groove cut about a foot from 
where the hand held the rod. A lead 
sinker and two snelled hooks (the hooks 
long shanked and wound with fine cop- 
per wire where the snell was tied) com- 
pleted the tackle. Shrimp and hard and 
soft crabs were used as bait. We 
caught weakfish, bluefish and _ rock 
and usually there was no trouble in tak- 
ing a mess for the table. The last morn- 
ing of my vacation, I landed 20 bluefish 
weighing about a pound each, 3 weakfish 
and a noble rock that weighed nearly 4 
Ibs. This chap dropped off the hook 
just as I swung him over the rail, and 
had it not been for a flying tackle made 
on the floor of the bridge by a spectator, 
it is quite likely the fish would not have 
graced my table the next day. 


« * * * 


First the heavy 10-lb. 10-gauge shot- 
gun; then the 7%4-lb. 12-gauge; then 
the 16-gauge and now the 20-gauge ! 
Those of us who carried the heavier ar- 
tillery and thought we were having fun 
were pleased with the smaller gauges, but 
no one knows the true essence of field 
shooting over good dogs who has not 
stopped Bob White and other upland 
game with the 20-gauge beauties now 
being made by reputable firms. Nearly 
30 years ago, Col. Oscar Guessaz of 
Texas startled sportsman circles by re- 
lating his experiences in killing ducks 
and geese with a 20-gauge. Floods of 
printer’s ink were used to show the im- 
possibility of so small a gun doing such 
execution, but the Colonel kept right on 
making real bags of game, and now the 
pendulum has swung towards his way of 
thinking, and, while there may not be 
many 20-gauges used in ducking blinds, 
there are many hundreds being used in 
field shooting, and the bags are just 
about as large as they used to be when 
the heavier guns were used. 


* * * * 


Wuat constitutes a good field dog? I 
once asked a noted trainer this question, 
and a summary of his opinion was that 
a good dog, either setter or pointer, 
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should be able to find coveys or single 
birds without flushing, have bird sense, 
and be obedient. I thought I knew that 
much, but the question was prompted 
by an experience of several years, during 
which I had been looking for a satisfac- 
tory animal with little success, though at 
that time spending annual vacations in 
Virginia covers, shooting with gentlemen 
supposed to have the best of everything. 
I have since come to the conclusion that 
the good dog is largely a matter of per- 
sonal opinion. The best dog I ever saw 
was a bitch about 4 years old, owned by 
a negro who spent most of his time dur- 
ing the hunting season earning his living 
with dog and*gun. This animal was of 
uncertain pedigree. You looked at her 
sometimes and would have thought her 
a pointer; at other times she looked like 
a setter. She had a misanthropic dispo- 
sition, always looked and probably was 
hungry; her eyes were rimmed with red, 
mange had deprived her tail of most of 
the hair, and briars had also taken liberal 
toll, but she knew nothing but hunt and 
once on a bird there she staid until the 
bird was flushed. As her master killed 
rabbits as well as Bob White, she stood 
Bunny (if he did not run first) but never 
chased, though she would patiently hunt 
for a wounded rabbit and generally found 
it. Snipe, woodcock, anything with a 
game smell wearing feathers, she would 
stand and no matter who killed the game 
it was always returned to her master. 
She knew no one else and refused to 
hunt for strangers, so it would have been 
useless to huy her, even if she had been 
for sale. The only recourse was to sub- 
sidize her owner if a day’s sport was 
wanted, and this was done frequently 
with mutual satisfaction. 
* * * * 

AN almost indispensable addition to 
the outfit of the big-game hunter is a pair 
of field glasses. As usually made, these 
glasses are fine instruments but heavy, 
requiring a leather case and carrying 
strap to.keep them with you while hunt- 
ing. There is a kind, known as the fold- 
ing field glass, which can be carried in 
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the pocket like a pocket book; when 
needed for use, the adjustment is soon- 
made and for their size they are quite 
powerful enough for ordinary hunting 


purposes. 
* * * 


I HAVE lately had occasion to use a 
leather dressing known as Viscol and 
can recommend it for use on hunting 
shoes. It will keep any leather soft and 
pliable, if applied while the leather is per- 
fectly dry. Rub it in well, soak the soles 
thoroughly by placing the shoes in a pan 
large enough to hold them and permit 
the dressing to cover the whole sole to 
where it is joined to the top. Let them 
remain in soak all one night and day and 
the leather will resist water to the last 
degree, and remain soft after drying. 


* * * * 


Tue following formula for a mixture 
said to be sure dope for black-flies and 
mosquitos ought to be good, though I 
have never used it: Camphor, I 0z.; oil 
of pennyroyal, I oz. ; creosote, I oz., with 
tallow, 3 ozs. Mix well and use freely. 
This ought to be carried in a screw-top 
can, for fear of leakage. For the bites 
of insects, use the proprietary remedy 
known as Glyco-Thymoline. This is a 
good compound to use as a mouth wash, 
or a gargle in case of sore throat; also 
as an eye wash and for general antisep- 


tic use. 
+ a a . 


WE have an automatic 22 rifle, and if 
you don’t mind the cost, there is more 
fun to be had using this little gun than 
with any other firearm I have ever seen. 
Why is it that some genius has not in- 
vented an automatic 22 calibre pistol ? 
It is all very well to shoot single shots 
with an ambition to score a possible and 
itis lots of fun to shoot rapid-fire with 
a revolver, but just think what we are 
missing without an automatic pistol that 
would contain about 50 cartridges tucked 
away in its magazine, only needing a 
little manipulation to start the fireworks. 

Sam’. J. Fort, M.D. 
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WHO WAS TO BLAME? 





I presume I have little or no excuse 
for writing this. I am not trying to 
build a literary reputation, and perhaps 
couldn't if I tried —there is too much 
competition at the immediate present. 
Only sportsmen will read my feeble 
effort to relate things just as they 
occurred, and it is pretty certain that 
not one of them will think that a useful 
lesson may be gathered from my blunder- 
ings and mishaps. Not that sportsmen 
are particularly lacking in mental bright- 
ness. But they are only human, and no 
man imagines that he has it in him to 
make a fool of himself, until he is given 
just the right sort of a chance. 

Two of us went up into New Bruns- 
wick after moose last fall. I will call 
the other fellow Dick, because that isn’t 
his name. We haven't spoken to each 
other since we came back, and he is forty 
pounds heavier than I am, four inches 
taller from fetlock to withers, and has 
taken lessons from a_ professional 
bruiser. That’s why I took the blame 
for everything that happened to us, and 
also why I left about all my personal be- 
longings in that old tumbledown log 
camp, to get a good twenty-four hours 
the start of Dick on the home stretch. 
I bolted ‘the last bite of breakfast, picked 
up my rifle and strolled out into the 
woods, and just kept on going until I 
hit the railroad. If when I failed to 
come in that night they thought I was 
lost, and maybe spent a day or so looking 
for my mortal remains, why so much the 
better. I had gotten mighty scant con- 
sideration the whole week previous, and 
when a fellow is wholly wrapt up in self- 
ishness it is good to jar him a little, any 
old way you can. 

Our guide took to Dick from the first 
— possibly because one of Dick’s duffle- 
bags was half full of bottled goods and 
cigars. In town I smoke when I please 
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and drink when I get ready, but could 
never see the sense of changing a harm- 
less habit into a vice merely because I 
had gotten out of sight and hearing of 
my wife and the professional gentlemen 
who have charge of my physical and 
moral health. I don’t think a guide 
should alternate between a fat Porto 
Rico cigar and a birch-bark horn when 
he is calling moose — or try a “ horn” 
of another sort between calls. The first 
little tiff that came up was because | 
told Dick that a moose could smell our 
guide’s breath a half-mile against the 
wind. He suggested cutting down my 
estimate a yard or two, and likewise re- 
minded me that it wasn’t my money that 
paid for the whiskey. That was the first 
morning after getting in the woods; and 
that day about noon, when we were 
walked to a standstill and had paused to 
rest, the guide lit a fresh cigar and laid 
the stub of the old one on a log where I 
immediately thereafter sat. I arose 
hastily —as the conditions justified. 
Probably any of my readers would have 
done the same. I had been carrying my 
rifle cocked, and some way I touched the 
trigger, and the report started a big bull 
moose out of a bog close at hand, right 
in our proposed line of travel. The only 
game found that day, and none of us got 
a shot. The guide said he had this par- 
ticular animal in view all day, and it was 
my fault we didn’t get it. I denounced 
the first statement as false and the second 
as far fetched, but Dick sided with the 
guide, and we had the first real quarrel 
of our lives. 

The next morning, as the guide was 
cooking breakfast before daylight, he 
dropped a spoonful of cigar ash in the 
oatmeal and spoiled my meal for me. 
Possibly some of my subsequent remarks 
hurt the man’s sensitive nature; at any 
rate he sought consolation and balm for 
his feelings at the nearest available 


source, and when we were ready for the 
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woods he was talking loudly and his legs 
were wabbling, while he handled his rifle 
so carelessly that I decided to hunt that 
day by myself. It looked easy enough 
to follow the creek down a mile or so 
on one side and come back on the other, 
and without possible risk of getting lost. 
I still insist there would have been no 
trouble if I hadn’t struck that bear track 
in the soft mud of an alder swamp. But 
by the time I had made up my mind the 
trail was too old to follow with a chance 
of finding its maker. I was too badly 
tangled in my directions to hope I could 
ever find the way back to camp. So I 
built a fire and sat by it until noon, and 
then commenced firing my rifle at regu- 
lar intervals and yelling for help. Pres- 
ently I heard an answering shot close 
at hand, and in a few minutes here came 
Dick and the guide with their rifles, but 
without their hats. It transpired that I 
was less than a quarter of a mile from 
the cabin, but that was my own personal 
good fortune, and no valid grounds for 
the impertinent remarks the guide saw fit 
to make, or for Dick’s unfeeling merri- 
ment. Anyway, I had found a bear 
track, and Dick was fool enough to take 
it for granted that we had only to fol- 
low it a mile or so to find the bear. I 
knew better, having observed unfailing 
signs that the brute was at least twenty- 
four hours ahead of us, but the guide 
threw in his vote with the man who paid 
for the drinks and smokes. I believe he 
would have just as cheerfully camped at 
the root of a pine that held an eagle’s 
nest, to await the return of the bird that 
had flown with its young six months 
before. So the two of them ambled away 
on that cold trail, and I went to camp, 
ate my dinner and snuggled down in the 
blankets for a good nap. When I awoke 
it was sundown, and in front of the door 
lay a good-sized black bear. I doubt if 
it was the same one that had made the 
tracks I followed. I don’t believe that 
Dick killed it, though he claimed all the 
glory, and talked a lot about a running 
shot at 300 yards. Dick’s rifle is a Rem- 
ington automatic that shoots a bullet the 
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size of a lead pencil; the guide carries 
a .50-caliber Winchester, and this bear 
had a hole through it you could poke 
your fist into. It looked suspicious, too, 
that Dick should give the guide a whole 
bottle of whiskey at once — at any rate 
a mistaken piece of generosity, for be- 
cause of it we had to hog-tie our servitor 
before he would consent to lie still and 
go to sleep. He sang for us that night, 
the guide did, and some of his songs 
flavored of immorality, but there was no 
way of choking him off. He sang in his 
bonds till the liquor paralyzed his 
tongue, but the next morning he awoke 
in wrath and charged me with all the 
accumulative woes of his long and use- 
less life. He said it was the first time he 
had ever camped with a hoodoo, and 
would be the Jast. He condoled with 
Dick in the misfortune of being caught 
in my company. He commented un- 
favorably upon my personal appearance 
and mental ability, and when I would 
have protested with some energy, Dick 
remarked with acidity that I should make 
allowances for a man under the influence 
of liquor. He told the guide that he 
must moderate his transports, or the 
cigars and liquor would go under lock 
and key, and in the end we shook hands 
and agreed to forgive and forget. The 
guide made good by forgetting that same 
afternoon. He forgot. everything — 
even how to walk back to camp — and 
we had to stay in the woods with him 
until after midnight. It was the last kick 
of that bottle Dick had given him as his 
very own. 

“It’s just this way,” said Dick, un- 
usually friendly and communicative as 
we crouched beside our little fire in the 
midst of the inky forest, “there’s no 
other guide we can hire if we let this 
one go, and if we have no guide the 
hunt will be a failure. He'll be all right 
after the whiskey is gone — and there’s 
only about three pints left.’ 


“Throw the stuff out,” I said. 
“ Break the bottles as soon as we get to 
camp.” 


“Tt would be sure to make him mad, 
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and maybe he’d quit and leave us here 
alone. But I won’t trust him with 
another whole bottle.” 

That meant the whiskey would be 
made to last until our hunt was at an 
end. I protested, but it did no good. 
We finally got the guide in shape to pi- 
lot us to camp, and the next day we 
were too sleepy to hunt. The guide was 
allowed only two drinks, and was surly 
as a bear in consequence. The following 
day we went north a couple of miles to 
some hardwood ridges where there were 
plenty of deer tracks but no deer. The 
guide grumbled every time a twig broke 
under my foot, and swore at me when in 
my care to go noiselessly I failed to keep 
up with him. His own traveling was 
about as silent as that of a bear in a 
blackberry thicket, but-I didn’t care to 
be critical. A desperate resolve was 
forming in my mind, and the next morn- 
ing I carried it out, as previously hinted. 
It was a long and hungry walk to the 
railroad station, but I endured it with 
cheerfulness in the assurance that that 
guide would spend at least one night 
hunting for a lost man who wasn’t lost. 
And if a little of the work and worry 
fell to Dick as well, he got no more than 
he deserved. 

I am’ going hunting again next fall, 
but I shall apply to the Y. M. C. A. for 
a thoroughly abstemious and dependable 
guide, and he has got to be a littler man 
than myself, particular in his choice of 
language, and descended from a long 
line of non-smokers. If Dick goes, it 
will be in a wholly different bunch — you 
hear me? 


Providence, R. I. L. H. Rocers. 





AS TO WIDE RANGING. 





I am a subscriber to Sports AFIELD of many 
years’ standing and come to you for some in- 
formation. I have a valuable pointer, a little 
over 2 years old. Had her broken by a man 
who came highly recommended and paid him a 
big price for his work. I had her out for 2 
days on quail and find she works hard but 
roams away and is out of sight a good deal— 
at times 10 to 15 minutes. I wish you would 
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advise me what to do. It looks as though I 
cannot control her, she acts so wild. 
Quincy, Illinois. E. RIEMENSCHNEIDER. 


In regard to Mr. Riemenschneider’s 
query about his pointer and her wide 
ranging, I can say that I do not call it 
a fault at all. On the contrary, I would 
call it a fine trait in a pointer—providing 
she will stand fast when she finds birds. 
It’s up to the hunter to keep track of 
his dog, if he wants to get the birds. A 
dog that does not range wide is not 
much of a bird finder, and is often a pot- 
terer and would make a better rabbit dog 
than a bird dog. Friend R. says that he 
was out a couple of days and that his 
pointer is only 2 years old. In the first 
place, 2 days is hardly long enough to 
get the edge off of a good dog, espe- 
cially when they are under 4 years old. 
I have found that it takes 3 or 4 days 
of hunting to steady a dog down, so that 
he can be depended upon—at least until 
he is thoroughly broken and is familiar 
with the commands of the hunter and 
understands what is wanted of him. 

I would advise Mr. R. to hunt his dog 
as much as possible—even if it’s only an 
hour or two, at a time—in order to 
steady her down, and do not abuse her 
or whip her at all. Gain her affection 
and she will do anything willingly, as 
soon as she understands what is wanted. 
The two best dogs I ever owned were 
considered worthless when I got them, 
because they were very ambitious and 
their masters were not willing to wait 
until they became steady. In other 
words, their very best traits were taken 
for faults and the poor dogs were con- 
demned. H. M. Wippowson. 





A MIXTURE. 





I am a stranger to the readers of 
Sports AFIELD; but I just feel like send- 
ing a word of praise to the Editor for 
getting out such an interesting issue as 
the January number—for there was not 
a dull line in it. The illustrated maga- 


zine articles are the grandest of them all. 
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To be sure, we must have the daily news- 
paper and a half fool love story now and 
then; but the man who gets there and 
who comes out with the photos is the man 
of the day. That Maryland muskrat story 
was a big one; but as that locality is 
about one-third water, and as we know 


with a rat in it. This is done, where the 
water is deep enough to drown them, by 
putting a stake at full length of chain 
from the house. 

Miss Lillian sure did strike an atti- 
tude on that log, out in Washington. 
Say, Lill! if that fellow who drank the 




















AN EARLY MORNING’S BAG. Made Last Fall in the Lake Koshkonong District, Wisconsin. 


Compliments of C. F. SHERRIFF, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





something about rats and trapping them, 
we do not dispute the tale. I once set 
four traps at one house, and, on making 
the rounds of the traps next morning, at 
this house not a trap or rat was in sight; 
but my trap hook brought up each trap 


beer from that bottle and then put it 
afloat with that note in it, don’t propose, 
just let us know. There is a nice looking 
poet up this way. Write again, Miss 
Weyrick! Your cover picture and the 
Klamath Falls duck picture were great; 
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but next time, boys, try and get us a 
picture of live game—that beats all of 
them. 

The geese in the accompanying photo 
were bagged on an early morning shoot 
in this locality by a brother. Here’s to 
the Editor, to his helpers the writers, and 
to all readers of Sports AFIELD. 

C. F. SHERRIFF. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


A RABBIT HUNT.* 








Winter was coming on. The snow had 
been falling a little all night, so that, by 
the time morning came, there must have 
been a layer of snow 3 inches thick on 
the frozen ground. Not far up the rail- 
road track was a very steep hill. The 
boys of the neighborhood call it Old 
Goldy, on account of the coasting being 
so good there. A crust had not yet 
formed on the snow and you could see 
plainly the tracks of any animal that hap- 
pened to be out looking for food. A 
good many of the children in the district 
were putting on leggings and all that is 
needed for a wintry day. All had their 
sleds down and were off for some hill 
for a few hours of coasting. 

Father and I had been planning for 
some time to take a rabbit hunt when the 
first good snow came. When I awoke 
in the morning and found that it had 
been snowing all night, instead of want- 
ing to go coasting, I was ready for our 
rabbit hunt. Father was ready too, and 
when breakfast was over and the old 
horse had been fed we hitched him up 
and were off for rabbits. 

Not very far from Old Goldy is a 
thicket, and here the rabbits are most 
generally very thick, on account of the 
dogs not getting through there very eas- 
ily. If you should start a dog on the 
rabbit’s trail, and you did not get him 
until he got into the thicket, you could 
not get him. 


9? 


**« My boy Lawrence,’’ writes Mr. Ross 


Kiner, ‘‘ is surely a chip of the old block. He 
is only 13. He brought this home from school 
today and I am sending it to you.’’ 
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We drove along the country road, un- 
til we came to an old-fashioned farm- 
house which is still used for a residence, 
although quite small. Here we tied the 
horse and started out o'er the fields 
where there was a herd of cattle picking 
up what food they could from corn- 
stalks and tall dead grass. We had not 
gone very far, when out jumped the first 
rabbit. Father shot and killed him with 
the first barrel. We had not gone another 
100 vards, when out jumped another. I 
did not get a shot at him, but Pa did. 
And the last thing I saw of that rabbit 
he was going over the hill as fast as he 
could—headed for the thicket. 

We crawled through a fence into what 
had been a sugar-cane patch, for here 
you most generally scare out quite a few 
3unnies. We soon got out another rab- 
bit. Neither one of us hit him and into 
the thicket he went, like a shot out of a 
gun. 

Before very long Pa scared out an- 
other rabbit and killed it. We got to 
kicking around and after a good deal of 
tramping got out another. I shot at him 
with the shotgun but missed him. Then 
Pa up with his .22 rifle and killed him 
on the run. It made me a little mad, for 
it looked as if I was not going to get 
any. The next one that got up I shot at 
and over he rolled—dead as a door-nail. 
I turned around and asked Pa if he had 
not shot him for it was the first one I 
ever killed on the run and I could not 
believe I did it that time. But he said 
he had not shot at all and I was content 
now in killing one myself. Pa shot and 
hit another one before we had gone very 
far, but the charge took him pretty far 
back and he got into a woodchuck’s hole 
just as our dog went to grab him. The 
next one Pa hit went into the thicket; 
and, after a good deal of breaking of 
twigs and branches, I got in and brought 
out Mr. Rabbit—already dead from the 
lead from Pa’s .22. 

In a few minutes we crawled through 
another fence and hunted out what had 
been a clover field. After walking over 
it several times and not getting out any 
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more rabbits, we crawled through an- 
other fence, and now we were on Old 
Goldy, but on the opposite side from 
where we boys go coasting. As there 
was no grass tall enough here for rabbits 
to hide in, we started back for the buggy. 
We were back into the sugar-cane field 
before we got out another rabbit. This 
one Pa killed, and now there was only 
one small three-cornered field we had not 
hunted out around the thicket. We had 
to crawl through a barbed-wire fence and 
in doing so I tore my coat. We did not 
get any more rabbits, but scared one out 
that got into a brush pile. We had to 
go through a cornfield, where the men 
were picking corn. We had but a few 
minutes’ walk, when we came to a big 
ditch. Here we got out a quail, but did 
not dare to shoot at it, as it was out of 
season. We hunted out three more fields, 
without any success. The first one was 
what had been a meadow and was very 
hilly. It opened into a cornfield where 
there were three white horses eating. 
The next field was a cornfield; then we 
came to another small meadow. After 
we got these hunted out, we came to a 
large orchard. We did not get anything 
in there. We were now to the house. 
Here there was a large pigeon which had 
been tamed, and, after we had played 
with him a while, we got a drink and 
went out where the horse was tied. The 
people had been selling some cattle and 
the buyers were still there. We staid 
around a little while and then came 
home. We had had more fun than we 
would have had coasting for a whole 
week. LAWRENCE KINER. 





AN ODOROUS MEMORY. 





Passing a meat market today, I saw a 
bunch of rabbits hanging out for sale. 
The sight suggested the thought that 
poor Bunny is not getting a fair deal 
from those who believe in the conserva- 
tion of our game. With an open season 
all the year, he is the market hunter’s 
only source of income—the sale of all 
other game being prohibited in Iowa. 
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The small boy with his dog chases him 
into a hole, and either smokes him out 
or with a long stick twisted into his fur 
pulls him out to certain death. The 
grown-up boy hunts him with a shotgun 
by daylight and by moonlight, in the 
deep snow and on the crust; chases him 
with dogs, and, if he holes up, perhaps 
the hunter has a ferret in his pocket. 
Even my own conscience is not clear as 
regards Br’er Rabbit, as I have been ac- 
cessory to hunting him with a hose. The 
guilty act occurred while on a hunt with 
Friend Jack B. a few years ago. Jack 
enjoys shooting, and when hunting sea- 
son opens, whenever he can break away 
from business he will be found afield 
with his gun. Now, Jack and I were 
both prejudiced against using ferrets, 
considering it a low-grade and unsports- 
manlike practice. 

A short time prior to this memorable 
occasion, Jack had read of a new plan to 
scare rabbits out of a burrow. Take a 
good stiff piece of garden hose, 6 or 8 
feet long, it said. Insert one end and 
gradually push it to the far end of the 
hole. Being flexible, it will follow the 
turns. Having reached the farthest end 
of the hole, it will have passed the rabbit. 
Now the hunter should pucker up his lips 
and blow through the hose as if it were 
a bugle. The noise produced (coming 
from what Bunny considers the impreg- 
nable end of his hiding place) is sup- 
posed to scare him into making his get- 
away as quickly as possible. This new 
way of hunting rabbits, together with the 
favorable weather conditions which pre- 
vailed, so wrought on Jack’s mind that 
business had no attractions. He must go 
rabbit hunting. He having kindly in- 
vited me to accompany him, we hitched 
his horse to the cutter next morning, and, 
with our shotguns and a piece of hose 
8 feet long to serenade the rabbits with, 
drove down to Beck’s place, 4 miles be- 
low town. There is a cut-off in the river 
at that place, the old channel being filled 
with water when the river is high in 
spring and summer. In winter it is usu- 
ally dry. The muskrats burrow in the 
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high bank in summer, but when the water 
recedes they abandon the dry banks, leav- 
ing holes in which the rabbits take refuge 
in cold weather. Having reached the 
place, we blanketed our horse and then 
started in to serenade the sleeping Bun- 
nies. At the first four holes we met with 
no response and became a bit discour- 
aged; but the fifth hole we came to 
raised our hopes with a bound. This 
certainly had an occupant. The frozen 
earth around the opening was polished 
by contact with some one’s fur coat pass- 
ing in and out frequently. I stood on 
top of the bank, with gun ready; while 
Jack on his knees, with gun near at hand, 
inserted the hose. About 2 feet in it 
seemed to strike a nest of dry grass; but, 
by twisting and turning, he finally 
worked it to the far end of the burrow. 
Now, placing his lips to the hose, he blew 
a good long blast—once, twice and again 
—and then from where I stood I could 
see what seemed to be a mist rise out of 
the hole and an odor which I will try and 
describe by comparing it to a moist solu- 
tion of burnt onions and brimstone per- 
vaded the air. It seemed to have a stim- 
ulating effect on Jack—for he sprang to 
his feet and was about 40 feet away in 
three jumps and what he said didn’t have 
a tendency to clear the air a bit. I could 
not have shot that varmint if it had 
walked out in plain view. I was helpless. 
I just sat down and laughed until my ribs 
ached. There was Jack’s gun lying be- 
side the hole, while at the opening a black 
and white plume was waving up and 
down in derision and defiance. Talk 
about control of temper under trying cir- 
cumstances, here was provocation! To 
be insulted and humiliated by a durned 
skunk; a good suit of hunting clothes 
that would either have to be thrown 
away or disinfected for six weeks in a 
smoke-house; and, worst of all, an idiot, 
whom he had called his friend, laughing 
like a fool. Dear old Jack! how well I 
remember that flushed, angry face, as 
I sat there unable to cease laughing, even 
if he had been about to shoot me. I ex- 
pected:to hear some forcible remarks at 
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least; but no. That angry wave dis- 
appeared. and a coolly spoken “I am 
glad to see you enjoying yourself” 
showed me that generons good-nature 
had conquered. 

The way we hunted that skunk was 
unsportsmanlike in the extreme. We 
mobbed and assassinated him in his own 
home. After throwing a snow-bank on 
that waving plume, we shot up his 
bung-a-low until the earth showed con- 
siderable traces of pure galena there- 
abouts. Then we took a long stick, 
twisted it in his fur, and dragged him 
out. His fur did not look valuable; it 
was considerably mussed. We did not 
experiment with the hose any more. In 
fact, we left it where Jack had abandoned 
it, owing to the exciting events which 
followed the last use he made of it. 
However, we tramped around and scared 
up three rabbits, which we shot in the 
good old-fashioned way, and since that 
eventful forenoon, I have never hunted 
rabbits with a hose. 

LEoNARD E. SMITH. 

Des Moines, Towa. 

ee 

THE EXECUTION OF A SEMINOLE. 

In August, 1894, I witnessed the 
execution of a Seminole Indian, accord- 
ing to the customs of that tribe. It was 
not morbid curiosity alone that prompted 
me to witness the carrying out of the 
death penalty, but to learn more of the 
customs of the people, to whom I had 
been sent as a teacher. The murder 
for which the wretch was executed oc- 
curred the year before; yet for all that 
time he was permitted to go and come 
at will—it being considered highly dis- 
honorable in respectable Indian society 
to show the white feather when it came 
to taking a prescribed dose of medicine, 
no matter how bitter or nauseating. One 
July evening in 1893 a party of Seminole 
Indians got quite full of fire-water. The 
result was an all-round shooting match, 
in which one of their party (a man by 
the name of Brooks) was killed outright 
and a number injured. It was said by 
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several who witnessed the affair that a 
half-breed by the name of Koker inflicted 
the wound that caused the death of 
Brooks. However, a man by the name 
of Concharty was deemed the murderer 
and was executed as such. You think 
this is strange, no doubt; but the Semi- 
noles and other tribes as well had a law 
to this effect: Where two or more per- 
sons assault another and death results, 
the one who struck the last blow, no 
matter how lght it might have been, 
was held to be guilty. In this case it 
was shown that, after Koker had shot 
Brooks and knocked him off his pony, 
Concharty dismounted, ran to where the 
wounded man lay in the agonies of death 
and violently kicked him. 

The execution was set for August 24 
at 11:30, and promptly at that hour a 
small bell at the Council House an- 
nounced that all was ready. Accompa- 
nied by a guard of four men, the con- 
demned was led to a small jack-oak tree 
some ten rods distant. Here he was 
blindfolded and seated on a small stone 
with his back to the tree. Then, at an- 
other ringing of the bell, two Indian light 
horsemen carrying Winchester rifles 
worked their way through the crowd and 
took positions about ten feet in front of 
the condemned man, holding their guns 
ready to fire, while another light horse- 
man pinned a piece of white paper on 
the left breast of Concharty. At a signal 
given by the chief of the light horsemen, 
there was a simultaneous report. The 
poor wretch raised his right hand feebly 
to his left breast, moaned pitifully two 
or three times and fell over dead. 
Neither bullet had penetrated the heart, 
but so close to it that the ascending aorta 
was severed, resulting in death in a few 
seconds. When life was pronounced ex- 
tinct, the body was taken in charge by 
two men who took it away somewhere 
and buried it. There were about 700 
Indians and 100 white people present, 
several of the latter being newspaper 
reporters from St. Louis and Kansas 
City. WituiaM A. Davis. 

Urbana, Iils. 
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AN INTERESTING QUERY. 





For a number of years I have used a gun, 
and would like to know something about its 
‘*nedigree.’’ It is a Cimmax double-barrel 
hammerless 12-gauge. If you can tell me where 
it is made, it will be very much appreciated. 

Warrensburg, Missouri. D. W. Poe. 





Mr. Poe’s hammerless is likely of Eng- 
lish make, though possibly Belgian or 
German. English makers, until recently, 
rarely put the firm imprint on their arms, 
whether sold at home or abroad. Trade 
ethics forbade it, and those who, like 
W. & C. Scott & Sons, Westley Richards 
and Greener, sent guns across the Atlan- 
tic bearing the maker’s name, did so 
against the prevailing sentiment of their 
fellows. English dealers who sold guns 
of approved make thus won reputations 
from which the manufacturers derived no 
profit. Guns sold in quantities to Amer- 
ican wholesalers were stamped with trade 
names, generally those of old-time mak- 
ers—Moore, Tolley, Richards, and others. 
Of late our jobbers have preferred their 
own firm imprint, or distinctive names, 
such as Paragon, Nonpareil, or that of 
some imaginary arms company. These 
guns—of which Mr. Poe’s Climax is 
probably an example—are of different 
grades and usually good value for the 
price asked, since the workmanship of 
English makers cannot be questioned. It 
is likely that the Climax gun will be 
found listed in the catalogue of some 
reputable dealer, such as the Iver John- 
son Sporting Goods Co., Boston; Scho- 
verling, Daly & Gales or Abercrombie & 
Fitch of New York; the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co. or the Shapleigh Hardware Co. 
of St. Louis.—Eb1Tor. 





RABBIT SHOOTING IN ILLINOIS. 





Well, it’s been quite a while since | 
have written anything for Sports AFIELD, 
so I guess I'll have to tell you about our 
rabbit hunt. 

As I always have stood for clean sport 
and have never had any use for the game 
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hog, I don’t know but what I ought to 
feel a wee bit guilty in confessing that 
I was out with a ferret and hound—thus 
taking poor Bunny at a disadvantage. 
There were three of us—N.. and W. and 
the writer, the beagle Togo and Vampire, 
the ferret. We left town on the ntorn- 
ing train, and, after nearly an hour’s 
ride, got off at a small station and started 
to hike for the timber, which was about 
2% miles to the west. We were about 
a mile out, when we came to a culvert in 
the road, with rabbit tracks going into it. 
As the snow was fresh and about 2 
inches deep, it was an ideal day for track- 
ing. N. suggested that we put the var- 
mint in the hole, which we did. He was 
to take the first shot. No sooner had 
the ferret disappeared, than Swish! out 
goes Br’er Rabbit from the other end. 
Pop! goes N.’s gun, and Bunny goes 
end over end, minus the top of his head. 
It was a lucky shot, as the rabbit was not 
over 40 feet from his gun, and if he had 
hit the body there wouldn’t have been 
anything left. Another half-mile and we 
came to a larger culvert, over a small 
creek, with an old ditch full of brush and 
stumps. Here the varmint again got in 
his work for 3 Bunnies—N. taking the 
first shot and the writer the next two. 
We brought them all to bag, but not be- 
fore several shots had been fired, as I do 
not like to shoot until they are a fair 
distance away—thus giving the rabbit 
a chance and not shooting the game up 
so badly. We had started for the woods; 
but, at the rate we were finding them, w« 
decided we did not care whether we got 
to the big trees or not. At the next cul- 
vert we bagged another, after we had 
fired 4 shots at him. 

As the weather was very cold, there 
was not much doing for poor Togo. He 
was working faithfully through the corn- 
fields and around the fence corners, but 
could not start a cottontail to save him, 
as they were all holed up. So it was up 
to the varmint to chase them out. When 
we were within a half-mile of the woods 
the varmint caught a rabbit in a hole and 
there he staid, and, as we worked him 
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without a cord or muzzle, we could not 
get him out. So we hiked over to a 
farmer’s house for an axe and spade, 
and by a lucky strike succeeded in dig- 
ging the bloodthirsty varmint out. At 
the first hole we dug, there he was with 
his victim, all coiled up for a long nap, 
after he had glutted himself with its 
blood. We only had two guns—N. and 
I doing the shooting, while W. was kept 
busy with the beast. You might think, 
after getting his fill of warm blood, that 
a ferret would not go into the holes 
again; but it didn’t seem to make a par- 
ticle of difference, as at the next hollow 
we came to we put him into several holes 
and shot 7 more rabbits in about twice 
that many minutes. The farmer that 
loaned us the tools to do our digging 
with came over where we were and his 
cur dog followed him—a great homely, 
lanky mongrel. After we had secured 
the varmint, the farmer wanted to see 
him work. We put him into a hole and 
out popped a rabbit. It was my turn to 
shoot; but, before I could get ready, the 
old cur had lined up close in the rear 
of Br’er Rabbit, and away they went 
over the hill. Ki-yi! ki-yi! ki-yi! says 
the cur. We all ran up the hill to see 
the fun, and were just in time to see the 
cur grab the rabbit, after a chase of 
about 80 rods. 

3y this time the sun was getting low, 
and as we had all the rabbits we cared 
to carry back those two miles or more, 
we bade the farmer Good-bye and started 
for the station, feeling that we could 
have been greater game hogs than we 
were, as we could easily have bagged 
twice as many as we did. 

H. M. Wippowson. 
rnsioelililimaniannreess 

In addition to their other duties, the 
troopers of the Pennsylvania State Con- 
stabulary assist the game wardens in en- 
forcing the laws—recently arresting 2 
men for hunting with ferrets, 1 for being 
in illegal possession of game, 2 for de- 
stroying birds’ nests, 2 for shooting in- 
sectivorous birds, 3 for shooting game 
out of season, 1 for hunting without a 
license, and 5 for hunting deer with dogs. 





